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1849. 
Ir has been our custom, with the New Year, to address a 
few words to our subscribers and readers ; and though we 
are not inclined to forsake the good old practice, neither 
are we inclined to say much. For thirty-one years (a 
garrulous old age in journalism) the LirerARyY GAZETTE 
has honestly and conscientiously endeavoured to. dis- 
charge its implied duties, fairly and impartially, towards the 
public. It has affected no severity, because it considers 
calm opinion, delivered with truth and candour, to be the 
right, and proper, and useful el t for a publication of 
its class, and it does not feel itself so superior to the rest 
of the world, as to be entitled to dispense dogmatical 
censures, right and left, as if it were ‘‘ Sir Oracle: let no 
dog bark.”” In fact, from its knowledge of the literary 
world and men, it cannot but “‘ guffaw,” as Kit North says, 
at such pretensions. It is, nevertheless, sensible, that 
Presumption in literature, like Impudence in other concerns, 
might make a noise and do it service: for - 
“The evil, that men write, lives after them, 
he good is oft interred with their bones :” 

So let it be with the Lirgrary GazetTts!! 

We have printed an extra number of our Monthly Part 
for December, which we would recommend to our new 
annual subscribers, (the whole volume for 1848 being also 
at their command,) as containing a more than usual 
quantity of interesting matter from sources which will 
assert their importance on a very summary perusal. We 
can truly state, that several of the highest names of the 
present day might be affixed to the contributions in these 
pages, which, in a tri-columnar form, amount in a single 
month to an honest octavo volume, and every syllable 
original, except the extracts in Reviews. 

We have, notwithstanding, to make some apology for the 
last number, In the labour of index-making an¢ printing, 
and other perplexities at a late hour, we had_ neglected to 
calculate on the two pages occupied by the annual Title ; 
when we came to the winding up, it may be conceived 
what was our dismay and confusion. Some nice articles 
were obliged to be thrown overboard, columns of adver- 
ti ts (the pabuli vite of “‘the Press’) were sacri- 
ficed, and the whole had not that finished and well-propor- 
tioned balance of contents, on which we are in the habit of 
taking pride. 

To end with our oft-repeated profession—we think there 
can be Fiat Justitia without Ruat Celum, and we shall 
continue to shape our consistent course accordingly. The 
LiterARY GAZETTE was projected to foster native talent 
in Arts and Literature. May it never forget its Volunteer 
Mission ! ! !* 











*If we do not blow our own trumpet more loudly, we 
can, like Moses in the School for Scandal, get a friend to do 
it for us; ecce signum— 

“The Literary Gazette commences the year—the 30th 
year of its age—at the reduced price of fourpence, yet in- 
creased in size, and with augmented vigour. This step is 
most judicious ; and we trust and believe the apparent sacri- 
fice will be a great gain to its excellent editor, who has 
been so long a considerate, generous, and encouraging 
friend to all who follow the arduous and precarious profes- 
sion of letters. Our own acquaintance with the Literar. 
Gazette extends over a quarter of a century, and we spe 

experience when we say, that scarcely one has pros- 
pered and deserved to prosper who did not receive an early 
cheer onwards from this powerful arbiter: praise was 
accorded so generously and so cordially; advice was given 
with so much discretion and temper; censure was applied 
with so little asperity; reproofs were administered with so 
gentle a spirit; the criticised who was reproved was rarely 
humbled, and never insulted. We have spoken in the past 
tense ; but, happily. we may speak in the present, for the 
same kindly d presides over and directs its censures, its 
laudations, and its counsels. We verily believe there is not 
a single writer of eminence, who may not trace to this 
source much of distinction achieved ; not one who does not 
owe the editor of the Literary Gazette a debt of gratitude. 

e answer for nine-tenths of the literary men and 
women of our age, with whom we have been, or are, per- 
sonally acquainted.” 

(Now, if we tried ever so much, we could not beat this ; 
and, to confess the truth, we take it with a little salt, as 
mer ot from some partial though unknown friend.— 


_ BSnlarged 158.) 





REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS: ANCIENT HISTORY. 


1. The Saxons in England. A History of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth till the period of the Norman 
Conquest—By J. M. Kemble, M.A. 2 vols. 8va. 
Longmans. 

2. The Life and Times of Alfred the Great.—By the 
Rev. J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 8vo. Bell. 

3. The Latin Church, during Anglo-Saxon Times.— 

By Henry Soames, M.A. 8vo. Longmans. 


A NEw year has come upon us, and we look back 
upon the eventful year that is just past, while the 
mysterious future seems big with events no less ex- 
traordinary, but the character of which is beyond even 
the power of guessing. We stand amid falling and 
tottering thrones, almost on the wreck of the Society 
of the past age, certainly on the eve of some great 
social change, and every mind becomes anxious to- 
wards the future, and consequently curious with respect 
to the past. It may indeed be regarded as one of the 
signs of the times, that some of the most important of 
the works, that are at this moment coming under our 
notice, belong to the class of historical literature ; and 
with the wonderful changes which we are now wit- 
nessing, it is not surprising if the attention of many 
be fixed rather upon the grand political convulsions, 
by which the world has at different periods been 
shaken, than upon ages of tranquillity, The nations 
of modern Europe seem almost to be breaking up; 
and it is natural enough that we should look back to 
the period when, and the circumstances under which, 
those which stand as well as those which fall first 
took their form. This may perhaps account, in some 
degree, for the sudden appearance, about the same 
time, of several distinct works on the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

Sixteen centuries ago there was one mighty civilized 
power in the world, which had its firm and then ap- 
parently unshakeable seat in the soft clime of Italy, 
while its arms swayed equally the voluptuous peoples 
of Asia, the swarthy tribes of Africa, and the hardy 
inhabitants of central and western Europe. Fourteen 
centuries have now passed since that mighty power 
was broken to pieces; the Orientals and the Africans 
drove the foreign legions from their boundaries, and 
new races, whom they had hardly known in the recesses 
of eastern and northern Europe, rushed forth and oc- 
cupied the imperial provinces nearer home, reducing 
beneath their lordship both Roman and Celt. In 
this general movement, certain cognate tribes, known 
as Angles and Saxons and Jutes, pushed gradually 
from the East, at length left the districts about 
Freizland and Jutland, took to the sea, and threw 
themselves into Britain. The grand migration took 
place about the middle of the fifth century. It was 
literally the twilight of history, We seem to see 
forms moving indistinctly, and with undefined pur- 
poses ; great events must have taken place during a 
century and a half; mighty men appeared, and after 
running their course disappeared from the stage; 
yet all that we know is, that at the end of that period 
the portion of our island still known as England, was 
peopled by a race to which history has given the 
name of Anglo-Saxons, and which had no relationship 
whatever with Celtic aborigines or Roman con- 
querors. 

The history of the first century after this people 
becomes known to us, shows that it was a noble race, 
and that it contained the germs of that greatness, 
which has since placed Britain in the foremost rank of 
modern nations. It had also its vices: and these, 
aided by fortuitous circumstances, gradually reduced 
the Saxon race, in this country, to a state of demo- 





ralization, in which it became exposed to a long and 
bitter ordeal, and then, after it had been invigorated 
with new life, by the infusion of a new blood derived 
from another northern tribe, the Normans, this people 
rose again to progress in power and civilization, 
under the name of English. The real character of 
the Anglo-Saxon people has often been a subject of 
discussion, and historians have taken different views, 
often without fairly examining the grounds on which 
they were formed. ‘The number of volumes on the 
history of the Anglo-Saxons which now lie upon our 
table, would lead us to believe that the peculiar posi- 
tion which England at this moment holds among the 
nations around, had given a new interest to the ques- 
tion. 

Of these, the largest, and certainly the most im- 
portant, is that on the Saxons in England by Mr. 
Kemble, a gentleman who -has been known for some 
years as a scholar in the Anglo-Saxon language,— 
perhaps we may say as our best Anglo-Saxon scholar 
—at least, as one of the two best; for Mr. Thorpe, 
to whom we owe so many valuable. publications, is, 
on the whole, the more cautious and careful. As 
Anglo-Saxon grammarians, they follow two different 
systems, Thorpe having studied Anglo-Saxon on the 
principles taught by Rask and the scholars of the 
north, while Kemble follows that of the German 
philologists. Mr. Kemble has done a good service 
to the earlier period’ of English history by the pub- 
lication of a complete collection of the existing 
charters of the Anglo-Saxon period, under the title 
of Codex Diplomaticus evi Saxonici, in six volumes 
8vo. The documents published in that work, 
which he had so good an opportunity of studying 
while fulfilling the task of editor, form the ground- 
work of the illustrations of the history of the Saxon 
constitution given to the public in the work now 
before us. We call it illustrations, because we can- 
not but think that it is misnamed a history of the 
English commonwealth during the period of which it 
professes to treat. 

We have intimated that Mr. Kemble is a partizan 
of German notions; and, indeed, a great portion of 
the present work is little more than an adaptation 
of the doctrines of German writers, with regard to 
German antiquities, to the antiquities of England. 
Although this is, in some degree, a drawback upon 
its originality, it constitutes no defect in our eyes, 
for we are aware how well many of the Germans 
have written on the subject treated of, and how 
close an analogy there exists in many points between 
the antiquities of the two peoples. But we regret to 
see that Mr. Kemble, in his attachments to the Ger- 
mans, and perhaps in a little excess of self-esteem, 
overlooks, in contempt or ignorance, the labours of 
English antiquaries, and appears studiously to conceal 
the names of those who have been working laboriously 
and successfully in different parts of the same field 
which he seems so zealous to make known. Some- 
times this expression of self-confidence and contempt 
for English antiquarianism grates harshly upon our 
ears, as in the climax of a long note (vol. i. p. 53): 
—“ See, too, Eichhorn, Deutsche Staats und Rechts- 
geschichte . . . . with whose decision Grimm and I 
coincide.” It catches our eye, from its resemblance 
to the more vulgar phraseology of a rather illiterate 
lecturer to whom it has been our lot to be condemned 
sometimes to listen, who would express this new 
example of the ego et rex meus in the homely words, 
“me and Grimm agree,” or “me and Grimm differ.” 
We regret such feeling, which pervades this book, in 
a writer like Mr. Kemble; because one who is tn- 
generous and unfriendly towards his countrymen has 
certainly no claim upon their indulgence. 
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It has, moreover, no good effect upon his own 
book; for Mr. Kemble appears to be really ignorant 
of all that has been done of late by English anti- 
quaries, the Roach Smiths and others, towards clear- 
ing up many points of the history of the period on 
which he writes; and he deduces from the conjec- 
tures of German writers, and from German analogies, 
the solutions of questions connected with Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities, which have been already satis- 
factorily cleared up by the more definite researches 
of the archeologists of our island. We really cannot 
help feeling, for instance, that there is something 
ridiculous in such a writer as Mr. Kemble speaking 
of the Roman Camulodunum as being “ probably” 
Colchester, in Essex ; and adding, in support of the 
conjecture, a note like this (vol. ii. p. 268)— This 
was long supposed to be Maldon, but it seems diffi- 
cult to resist Mannart’s reasoning in favour of Col- 
chester. (See Geograph. der Griech. u. Rém.,p. 157.)” 
English antiquaries know perfectly well that Col- 
chester stands on the site of Camulodunum, and 
there is no need of offering any resistance to the 
German Mannart; for they know it from many 
irresistible facts arising from local discoveries. But 
it would really appear that Mr. Kemble knows nothing 
of the valuable labours and discoveries of modern 
antiquaries relating to the Romans in Britain, with 
the exception of a map of Roman Yorkshire, compiled 
by Mr. Newton, of the British Museum; nor does he 
seem to have made much more account of the labours 
of his countrymen in Saxon antiquities; yet, if we 
had space to go into minute criticism, we could point 
out a multitude of instances in which he might have 
profited by their discoveries, Thus, when he judges 
of the quantity of corn produced in the Isle of 
Thanet in Anglo-Saxon times by that produced at 
present, he seems not to be aware that a part of the 
Island was then sacred ground, and that crops of corn 
now grow on a considerable extent of soil which, 
beneath the surface, is filled with Saxon graves, and 
which was once covered with Saxon barrows. This 
ground certainly bore no crops under the Anglo- 
Saxons. In the same way, he seems to know 
nothing of the numerous remarkable discoveries 
which have proved, on the one hand, the continuance 
of Roman civilization long into Saxon times, and on 
the other, the existence of Saxons in this country 
before the fall of the Roman power. ‘This is an im- 
portant point, because it is our belief that Mr. Kem- 
ble has much underrated the influence of the Roman 
element in the constitution and civilization of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and that it would have been much 
more safe in many cases to compare the Saxons in 
England with the Franks in Gaul than with the 
Germans. In England, as in Ganl, the Teutonic 
invaders were thrown on a much higher state of 
Roman cultivation, and imitated it to a much greater 
degree, than in Germany. 

We have been led to these remarks by our own 
sentiments, which have caused us uniformly to re- 
commend and encourage unity and good feeling 
among labourers in the pleasant fields of science and 
literature. We love to see them kindly taking ad- 
vantage of each other's researches, indulgent towards 
one another, and aiding each other in the common 
object, which will never be attained by mutual envy 
and jealousy. We regard Mr. Kemble’s work, with 
whatever faults it may possess,—and it would be 
strange if it were faultless,—as a valuable addition 
to our historical library; and we gladly leave our 
strictures on what we disapprove, to give our readers 
some notion of the interesting matter it contains. 

In the first volume, the author treats of the con- 
dition of the Saxons at the time they settled in the 
island, commencing with some observations on the 
fabulous character of our history of the Saxon in- 
vasion. In rings the Germans seem to have differed 






from the Celtié: tribes.in their more fixed mode of 
life, and, aie. earfiest period at which we know 
them, they dwelt on,"s et pottions of land, which 
were the possessions of particular families or septs, 
the h of which possessed a certain degree of in- 
deperdent authority, which was subordinate on extra- 
ordin \eepasions to some -greater chieftain, or to 





some central or collective power. In the progress of 
migration to a country like Britain, when an adven- 
turous chief announced his intention of embarking 
on an expedition, parties drafted off from some of 
these families or septs, under some of the young 
chiefs of the family, would probably join his standard 
as volunteers, and in the event of their establishing 
themselves in the new country by a successful in- 
vasion, these parties would severally fix themselves 
on new plots of ground by mutual agreement between 
themselves and the leader of the expedition. The 
boundaries, or marks, (as they were called,) thus 
established, were looked upon as things especially 
sacred, and were probably fixed with imposing reli- 
gious ceremonies. The punishment awarded to those 
who infringed or destroyed the boundary was of the 
most severe description. It has been suggested by 
modern antiquaries that, in the numerous class of 
English names of places in which the syllable ing 
occurs, we find the names of the Anglo-Saxon families 
which first possessed the soil of this island, and that 
by a comparison of similar names, if any are found, 
in the country from which they came, we might, 
perhaps, trace their migration, Mr. Kemble has 
carried out this idea with considerable effect, and he 
has collected a long list of such names found in 
different parts of the island, which are, no doubt, the 
patronymics of the Anglo-Saxon families who first 
settled here, and which are often distributed in a very 
remarkable manner. Thus, we find the family of the 
Bassingas established at Bassingbourne, in Cam- 
bridgeshire; at Bassingfield, in Nottinghamshire ; 
at Bassingham and Bassingthorpe, in Lincolnshire; 
and at Bassington, in Northumberland. The Heard- 
ingas at Hardingham, in Norfolk; Hardington, in 
Somerset ; Hardingstone, in Northamptonshire, &c. 
The Hemingas at Hemingbrough and Hemingfield, 
in Yorkshire; Hemingby, in Lincolnshire ; Heming- 
ford, in Huntingdonshire; Hemingstone, in Suffolk ; 
and Hemington, in the counties of Northampton and 
Somerset. The Horningas at Horning, in Norfolk; 
Horninghold, in Leicestershire; Horninglow, in 
Staffordshire ; Horningsea, in Cambridgeshire ; Horn- 
ingsham, in Wilts ; Horningsheath, in Suffolk; and 
Horningtoft, in Norfolk. Different parties of the 
same sept may probably have joined different leaders, 
or come over at different times, which would account 
for their various settlements. When we look into 
these names more minutely, we at once recognise 
names that are familiar in the earlier Teutonic stories. 
The Harlings, in the older Saxon, Herelingas, are 
mentioned in the German romances relating to the 
heroic ages of the Teutonic race; branches of them 
were settled in England, at Harling, in Norfolk and 
Kent; and at Harlington, in Bedfordshire, Middlesex, 
and Yorkshire. The Welsingas, also, were a great 
and noble family, which figures largely in the great 
epos of the Germanic and Seandinavian races. In 
Old Norse, they were called V6lsungar ; they were the 
family of Siegfried, of the Niebelungen cycle; we 
find them in England at Walsingham, in Norfolk; 
at Wolsingham, in Durham; and at Woolsington, in 
Northumberland. The Billingas descended from 
Billing, the noble progenitor of the royal race of 
Saxony; many parties of this great family must have 
assisted in colonizing England, for we find them at 
Billingford, in Norfolk; at Billingbay, in Lincoln- 
shire; at Billingsgate, in London; at Billingshurst, 
in Sussex; at Billingsley, in Salop; at Billington, 
in Bedfordshire, Staffordshire, and Lancashire; and 
at Billinge, in the latter county; at Billingham and 
Billingside, in Durham; at Billingley, in Yorkshire ; 
and at Billing, in Northamptonshire. 

The second chapter in Mr. Kemble’s first volume 
treats of the “ mark,” or boundary, and of the various 
matters connected with it. As soon as the various 
families became settled on their allotments of ground, 
it became necessary for two or three, or more, of the 
marks or septs, to join in a federal bond, for purposes 
of a religious, judicial, or political character, and thus 
was formed what the Germans call a Gav, and what 
the Saxons appear in earlier times to have termed a 
ga, ® name which was subsequently superseded by 
that of shire. These shires are the subject of Mr. 





Kemble’s third chapter, while the fourth treats of the 
different amounts and measures of landed property 
which entitled their possessors to certain privileges 
and titles of nobility above the lesser proprietors. 
This leads naturally to the fifth chapter, on personal 
rank, the freeman and the noble; and to the sixth, 
on the king, as the highest of all in the scale of rank. 
The king gradually rose over the other chiefs, by the 
circumstances of the time; different families at first 
placed themselves under the supreme guidance of one 
leader, whose mythic descent or other peculiarities 
claimed their respect, and with their aid he gradually 
reduced to his obedience other surrounding septs. 
During that period of the Anglo-Saxon occupation of 
England, of which we have no authentic history, they 
were probably engaged in the struggle among chiefs, 
which finally settled down into the formation of 
kingdoms. 

At a period even later than we might be inclined 
to suspect, Mr. Kemble adduces evidence that there 
were, instead of eight or seven Saxon kings in Eng- 
land, a much more considerable number, who were 
still regarded as kings, though their rank had already 
become subordinate to that of some more powerful 
chieftain. In all instances, they were kings of the 
people, and not kings of the land—of the West- 
Saxons, the Mercians, &c., not of Wessex or Mercia ; 
and we are easily convinced of the errors of those 
writers who have assumed that the right to landed 
property emanated from the crown. Mr. Kemble 
proceeds to show, from various Anglo-Saxon writings, 
the attributes, rights, and privileges of the king, 
and his real position in the State. Having treated 
of rank and nobility by property in a previous chap- 
ter, he proceeds in the seventh chapter to consider 
the rank which was given for service to the crown, 
and of the king’s household in the earlier state of 
Anglo-Saxon society. In the eighth chapter he de- 
scends again in the scale to consider the condition of 
the serfs; and the subsequent chapters are devoted 
to the consideration of the other relations of society 
at this early period. The last chapter in the volume 
—that on Heathendom—is a mere collection of notes 
from and upon the German Afythologia of Dr. James 
Grimm, more especially illustrative of the mythology 
of the Anglo-Saxons, 

Mr. Kemble treats, in his second volume, of the 
social relations of the Anglo Saxons at a later period 
of their history, when their institutions as Anglo 
Saxons had reached their highest degree of develop- 
ment. Hecommences with the growth of the kingly 
power, from that of a local chieftain to the high posi- 
tion of monarch of England; and then he investigates 
what were considered the rights of royalty at the later 
period. The third chapter of this volume gives us 
the most distinct account we have yet seen of the 
constitution of the court and household of a Saxon 
king; and the following chapters investigate the 
various dignities and functions of the other high 
officers in the administration of the government 
throughout the kingdom: the ealdorman or duke, 
and the geréfa or reeve (of which there were various 
distinctions into seir-geréfa or sheriff, bush-geréfa or 
bailiff, &c.) ; and then of the witena gamot, or native 
assembly. This is, in our opinion, the most valuable 
portion of Mr, Kemble’s book, and contains most 
that is at least clearly stated, if not altogether new. 
In the next chapter, which treats of towns, we find 
more to differ from, and we think there he is not only 
too German in his notions, but that he has not paid 
sufficient attention to the labours and discoveries of 
later English antiquaries relating to the ancient towns 
in this country. It contains a good deal of off-hand 
talk, with a want of investigation in many essential 
particulars. Much has been found by digging and 
excavating in recent times to throw a light on the 
condition of the Roman towns especially, and on the 
transition from Roman to Saxon. The opinion 
emitted by Mr. Kemble that few comparatively of the 
Roman towns were destroyed in the Saxon invasion, 
is the one now generally entertained. It is more 
than probable that the Teutons had mixed with the 
Roman population of the cities long before the 
moment of the grand migration, and the struggle in 
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general was one for territory, and not for possession 
of the great towns. We doubt even Mr. Kemble’s 
assumption that there was great difference under the 
Romans, between the cities of Britain and those of 
the Gallic continent; and we are inclined to believe 
that the history of both during the period of transition 
was much the same. Thus, we must confess, that 
we do not understand the force of the reasoning in 
the following passage :— 

“In England a very active element was wanting to 
the growth and importance of the towns, which we 
find in full force in other Roman provinces. In truth, 
both king and bishop adopted for the most part the 
old Teutonic habit of wandering from vill to vill, 
from manor to manor; and in this country the posi- 
tions of cathedrals were as little confined to principal 
cities as were the positions of palaces. This is not 
entirely without strangeness, especially in the case of 
the earliest bishops, seeing that we might reasonably 
expect Roman missionaries to choose by preference 
buildings ready for their purpose, and of a nature to 
which they had been accustomed in Italy. Gregory 
had himself recommended that the heathen temples 
should, if possible, be hallowed to Christian uses; 
and even if Christian temples were entirely wanting, 
which we can scarcely imagine to have been the case, 
there were yet basilicas in Britain, even as there had 
been in Rome, which might be made to serve the 
purposes of churches. Nevertheless, whatever we 
do read teaches us, in general, on the conversion of a 
people, structures of the rudest character were erected 
even upon the sites of ancient civilization. Thus, in 
York, Eadwine caused a church of wood to be built 
in haste, citato opere, for the ceremony of his own 
baptism ; thus, too, in London, upon the establish- 
ment of the see, a new church was built—surely a 
proof that Saxon London and Roman London could 
not be the same place.” 

In face of the assertion with which this passage 
commences, we cannot help thinking that most of the 
Saxon cathedrals were built in Roman cities. Mr. 
Kemble seems to forget that a hundred and fifty years 
had passed between the Roman occupation and the 
arrival of the missionaries among the Anglo-Saxons ; 
and that, as at least the religious rites of the Saxons 
had taken the place of those of the Romans, the 
public buildings would have been exactly those which 
would have been allowed to go into decay, or been 
th:own down for the sake of the materials, where the 
towns and citics continued to be inhabited. Late 
discoveries have thrown a curious light upon this 
subject, with regard to London; for it has been found 
that there, probably during the struggle which pre- 
ceded the fall of the Roman power, many of the 
public buildings of the capital were destroyed, to fur- 
nish materials for walls of defence, especially for such 
a wall along the bank of the river. It is quite pro- 
bable that the remains of the Roman public buildings, 
which existed at the end of the sixth century, would 
either be occupied for civic purposes, or, if useless, 
would be absolutely in ruins, and it would therefore 
be necessary to build a church, if one were wanted. 
When Edwin wanted a church, or rather a chapel, in 
haste, we see nothing extraordinary in his having 
built it of wood; and why the circumstance of a 
church being built in London, for the first bishop, 
proves that “Saxon London and Roman London 
could not be the same place,” is to us a dark mys- 
tery. We think we could easily point out the 
strongest evidence that they were the same place. 
It has been suggested, and we think with con- 
siderable probability, although Mr. Kemble takes no 
notice of it, that London and York, like some of the 
great Roman cities on the continent, had obtained the 
position of large independent trading communities in 
the earlier Anglo-Saxon times, and that the former 
was not really included in any of the surrounding 
kingdoms. 

The remaining chapters of Mr. Kemble’s book re- 
late to the Anglo-Saxon church, and involve many 
questions which are still capable of discussion. Such 
discussion is neither agreeable to the character of our 
columns, nor can we, with the multitude of other 
books which are waiting for our attention, give so 





much consideration to the work before us as we could 
have desired, and which many of our readers will 
think the subject deserves. Much has been written 
of late years on the Anglo-Saxon church, the question 
in dispute being, how far certain of its doctrines and 
forms overthrow the Romish argument of tradition. 
It was a question raised as long ago as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Some years ago, Mr. Soames, as 
Bampton Lecturer, published a series of dissertations, 
to show, from the homilies and other writings of the 
Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, that the Romish church in this country 
had then remained free from the corruptions and in- 
novations which were gaining ground on the continent, 
especially in the article of transubstantiation. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Soames published, partly with the same 
object, a history of the Anglo Saxon church. Dr. 
Lingard, as the champion of the Romanists, took up 
the cudgels, and animadverted with great severity on 
Mr. Soames’s opinions. This attack produced the 
third work, of which the title stands at the head of 
our present article—one which our unwillingness to 
enter into religious controversy has led us to neglect 
longer than we intended,—in which Mr. Soames 
replies to Dr. Lingard’s objections, and undertakes to 
show the real state of the Latin church under the 
Anglo-Saxons. It is a book replete with learning, 
and we cannot do better than make amends for our 
neglect by recommending it to all our readers who 
take an interest in this important subject. 

We have still another work on the history of the 
Anglo-Saxons to notice, Dr. Giles's Life and Times 
of Alfred the Great, but as it is altogether of a dif- 
ferent character from those of which we have just 
spoken, and we are this week pressed with other sub- 
jects, we shall reserve it for a few observations in our 
next. 








NEW AMERICAN EL DORADO. 


Bentley's Cabinet Library, No. VI, What I Saw in 
California in 1846-7. Bentley. Bogue. 
THE next volume will better deserve the title, for, 
setting out on the 6th May, 1846, by the overland 
trail to Oregon and California, on the 26th of 
August the writer had not entered the territory of 
California, nor caught a glimpse of the Pacific, where 
a new empire is at this moment being founded by 
emigrants from the shores of the Atlantic and Far 
West. He had left Louisville, Kentucky, on the 18th 
of April; but it was the date which we have assigned 
before the expedition started from Independence, on 
the Missouri, on their long way to the tempting des- 
tination, even before the golden Sinbadian districts 

of the land were proclaimed. 

How fortunate it is for Britain that they are no 
cession, possession, or colony of hers! Had they 
been so, we must have joined the cry, Delenda est 
Britannia !/—our ruin and downfall must have be- 
come inevitable. Heaven be praised! they have 
fallen to the lot of the United States, whose terri- 
tories, habits and feelings of the people, and other 
circumstances, are likely to render the acquisition 
less fatal than it must have been to an Old Country, 
and, like England, the mother of the Go-aheads! 
Her daughter may stand it: she could not. 

The journey of the wanderers recorded in this 
publication is full of curious matter. There were 
divisions after divisions of similar enterprise; and 
the immense range of their route is variegated with 
every sort of excitement, adventure, and hardship. 
Sometimes in plenty, and sometimes in want ; always 
pushing on, meeting, crossing, outstripping, and 
being outstripped by similar bodies: the whole thing 
is so primitive in these railroad days, that we find 
much in it with the charm of novelty. A skeleton 
map of the route would have been an acceptable 
accompaniment, and particularly to a reviewer bound 
to greater brevity than the daily recorder on the 
march. We cannot indicate the precise spots, 
geographically or topographically; but there were 
immense prairies, harassing mountain ranges, 
hot springs, like the Norwegian geyser, more than 
once, and a salt desert and Jake, like the Dead 
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Sea and its environs; and antelopes, and wolves, 
and amazingly swift Indians, and extraordinary 
mirages, on the way. They were rather a roughish 
set to encounter these phenomena: sometimes two 
of them about to settle trifling disputes by the duedlo, 
with each a rifle; and at other times, pretty consi- 
derable differences of opinion and subdivisions of the 
party, in consequence.* Yet they were picturesque ; 
as, for example, at setting out, organized, for Cali- 
fornia,— 

“Tt was proposed to-day, and there was a general 
concurrence to the proposition, that the party for 
California should be organized and oflicered by the 
free choice of those concerned, on Monday next. 
Singular as it may appear, there is as much elec- 
tioneering here for the captaincy of this expedition, 
as there would be for the generalship of an army, or 
for the presidency of the United States. The many 
interests of the ambitious aspirants to office, and the 
vehemence with which their claims are urged by their 
respective friends, augur unfavourably to harmony on 
the journey. 

“Our camp this evening presents a most cheerful 
fippearance. The prairie, for miles around us, is 
enlivened with groups of cattle, numbering six or 
seven hundred, feeding upon the fresh green grass. 
The numerous white tents and wagon-covers, before 
which the camp-fires are blazing brightly, represent a 
rustic village; and men, women, and children are 
talking, playing, and singing around them with all 
the glee of light and careless hearts. While I am 
writing, a party at the lower end of the camp is en- 
gaged in singing hymns and sacred songs. 

“ The dew is very heavy, the grass being as wet as 
if a hard shower had fallen during the night. This 
diurnal condensation of dampness, and the great 
difference between the temperature of the day and 
the night, are doubtless strong agents in producing 
the prevailing diseases of this country—the ague and 
bilious fevers. 

“ Several of the oxen and horses belonging to our- 
selves and others of the party encamped, strayed away 
and could not be found this morning. A general 
hunt to recover this valuable property became neces- 
sary, and it proved successful. Emigrants cannot be 
too watchful of their cattle and horses when first 
starting upon this journey. They are all more or 
less disposed to stray and return to the settlements, 
and frequently they range to such a distance, that 
they cannot be recovered. 

“Numerous parties of ladies and gentlemen from 
the neighbouring villages visited our camp in the 
course of the day, and attended divine service, the 
exercises of which were performed by the Rev. Mr. 
Dunleavy, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, one of 
the emigrants to California.” 

Their componency (there were some 500 waggons 
in all) is of no interest now, and their example only 
important as it proves that California will not be 
colonized by land pilgrimages ; but there is a striking 
statement in regard to these early efforts, before the 
gold led to naval enterprises on a larger scale :— 

“The general reason assigned for emigration to 
the Pacific, by those from the frontier settlements of 
Illinois and Missouri, is the extreme unhealthiness 
of those districts. They state that during the summer 
and autumnal months they are afflicted with ague 
and fever; and of late years, in the winter season, 
the congestive fever prevails, and sometimes it is so 
fatal in its ravages as nearly to depopulate whole 
neighbourhoods. They emigrate to the Pacific in 
search of health, and if they can find this with a 
reasonable fertility of soil on their arrival, they will 
not ouly be satisfied, but feel thankful to Providence 
for providing them such a retreat from the miseries 
they have endured.” 

Centnries must yet be passed before the mighty 
American western rivers can be reclaimed for an 
abundant and healthful population; as for that of 
California, perhaps it will be sooner accomplished. 





* “ A restlessness of disposition, and dissatisfaction from 
trivial causes, led to these frequent changes among the 
emigrating parties.”—Author. 
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En route, as our novelists have it, we must stop 
here and there; let us have a meal on buffalo :— 

“The flesh of the bull is coarse, dry, tough, and 
generally poor. The beef from a young fat heifer or 
cow (and many of them are very fat) is superior to 
our best beef. The unctuous and juicy substances 
of the flesh are distributed through all the muscular 
fibres and membranes in a manner and an abundance 
highly agreeable to the eye and delightful to the 
palate of the epicure. The choice pieces of a fat 
cow, are a strip of flesh along each side of the spine 
from the shoulders to the ramp; the tender-loin; the 
liver; the heart; the tongue; the hump-ribs; and 
an intestinal vessel or organ, commonly called by 
hunters the ‘ marrow-gut,’ which, anatomically speak- 
ing, is the chylo-poetic duct. This vessel contains 
an unctuous matter, resembling marrow, and hence 
its vulgar name. No delicacy which I have ever 
tasted of the flesh kind can surpass this when properly 
prepared. All parts of the buffalo are correspondingly 
palatable with those of tame cattle; but when they 
are abundant, the principal part of the carcass is left 
by the hunter to feast the beasts and birds of prey.” 

On the 24th of June, the author describes proces- 
sions of Sioux Indians, who “this morning broke 
up their encampment. Having resolved upon and 
organized an expedition against the Snakes and 
Crows, their design was to conduct their women and 
children to a point on the Platte about fifty miles 
above the Fort, where they intended to leave them in 
the care of the old men, until the war party returned. 

“In marching, as I met them, they seemed to be 
divided into numerous parties, at the head of each 
of which was a beautiful young female gorgeously 
decorated, mounted upon a prancing fat Indian horse, 
and bearing in her hand a delicate staff or pole, about 
ten feet in length, from the point of which were sus- 
pended, in some instances, a gilt ball and a variety of 
large brass trinkets, with brilliant feathers and natural 
flowers of various colours. The chiefs, dressed in 
their richest costumes, followed immediately in the 
rear of this female ensign-bearer, with their bows and 
arrows in hand. Next succeeding them were the 
women and children, and pack-animals belonging to 
the party ; and in the rear of all, the warriors. The 
whole, as I met.them, party after party, presented a 
most interesting display of savage pageantry. The 
female standard-bearers appeared to me more beauti- 
ful and fascinating than any objects connected with 
savage life which I had ever read of or conceived. 
This appeared to be a most solemn occasion, for not 
one of those composing the long column, some three 
or four miles in length, as I passed them, seemed to 
recognise any object or to utter a word. They 
marched at a slow pace, in perfect silence, with their 
eyes gazing steadfastly upon the vacancy in front. 
Doubtless this stern deportment was expressive of 
their determination not to look to the right or the left, 
until they had penetrated into the country of, and 
wreaked their vengeance upon their enemies, the 
Snakes and Crows.” 

He next met (we mean for Literary Gazette pur- 
poses) “ Captain Walker, of Jackson county, Missouri, 
who is much celebrated for his explorations and 
knowledge of the North American continent, between 
the frontier settlements of the United States and the 
Pacific. Captain Walker is now on his return from 
the settlements of California, having been out with 
Captain Fremont in the capacity of guide or pilot. 
He is driving some four or five hundred Californian 
horses, whieh he intends to dispose of in the United 
States. They appear to be high-spirited animals, of 
medium size, handsome figures, and in good condi- 
tion. It is possible that the trade in horses, and even 
cattle, between California and the United States may, 
at no distant day, become of considerable importance. 
Captain Walker communicated to me some facts in 
reference to recent occurrences in California, of con- 
siderable interest. He spoke discouragingly of the 
new route, vid the south end of the Salt lake.” 

The most remarkable country succeeds. 

“The Great Salt lake has never been accurately 
surveyed. It is situated between 40 and 42 degrees 
of north latitude, and between 35 and 36 degrees of 








longitude west from Washington. Its length is 
variously stated by the hunters and trappers who 
have travelled along its shores, at from one hundred 
and fifty to one hundred and eighty miles ; but in this 
estimate the numerous large bays and other irre- 
gularities are included. Its extreme length in a 
straight line is probably one hundred miles, and its 
extreme breadth between forty and sixty miles. At 
this season the shore, as we pass along it, is white 
with a crust of the muriate and carbonate of soda 
combined. The muriate of soda predominates, but 
the alkali combined with it is sufficient to render the 
salt bitter and unfit for use in its natural state. When 
the wind blows from the lake, the stench arising from 
the stagnant water next to the shore is highly offen- 
sive to the smell. The surface of the lake does not 
present that rippling and sparkling appearance when 
the sudden breeze passes over it, so frequently seen 
on fresh-water lakes, and on the ocean. The waters 
undoubtedly are thoroughly saturated with saline 
matter, and hence, from their weight, when they 
move at all, it is with a lazy and sluggish undulatory 
motion. It is stated that no fish exist in the lake, 
I have already mentioned that there are numerous 
mountainous islands in the lake. There are also 
several large bays indenting its shores, The plain 
or valley along which we have travelled to-day is in 
some places argillaceous, in others sandy and gravelly. 
Where there is a soil, it is covered with a growth of 
luxuriant vegetation—grass, a species of cane, rushes, 
and a variety of small shrubs and flowering plants. 
A few scrub-oaks and stunted cedars can be seen on 
the mountain sides, and along the ravines. There 
are many small streams of pure cold water flowing 
from the mountains. 

“ The heat of the sun during our march this after- 
noon was excessive. My bridle reins were frequently 
so hot that it was painful to hold them in my hands. 
The road has been difficult, and our progress slow. 
We encamped about three o’clock for the day, on a 
small spring branch. The sunset scene this evening 
was splendid. The surface of the lake appeared like 
a sheet of fire, varying in tint from crimson to a pale 
scarlet. This flame-like ocean was bordered as far 
as we could see to the north and south of us, with a 
field of salt, presenting all the appearances of freshly 
fallen snow.” 

We are in Palestine, with some exception as regards 
Red Indians and not Arabs. 

“ After dinner, we were visited by three Indians, 
one of whom was the man with the duck we saw this 
morning. The eldest of the three signified that he 
wished a friendly smoke and a ‘talk.’ A pipe was 
produced and filled with tobacco. Lighting it, I drew 
two or three puffs, and handed it to the old man, and 
it passed from him to his comrades until the tobacco 
was consumed. They appeared to enjoy the fumes 
of the smoke highly. We informed them of our wish 
to trade for meat. They signified that they had none. 
Three females of middle age, miserably clad and 
ugly, soon made their appearance, bringing baskets 
containing a substance, which, upon examination, we 
ascertained to be service-berries, crushed to a jam, 
and mixed with pulverized grasshoppers. This com- 
position being dried in the sun until it becomes hard, 
is what may be called the ‘fruit-cake’ of these poor 
children of the desert. No doubt these women re- 
garded it as one of the most acceptable offerings they 
could make to us. We purchased all they brought 
with them, paying them in darning-needles and other 
small articles, with which they were much pleased. 
The prejudice against the grasshopper ‘ fruit-cake’ 
was strong at first, but it soon wore off, and none of 
the delicacy was thrown away or lost. 

“ Two of our party mounted their mules and rode 
to the Indian encampment to ascertain if there were 
not more Indians, and some from whom meat could 
be obtained. As soon as the men and women in our 
camp saw them riding in the direction of their lodges, 
they hastened away with great speed and in much 
alarm. Returning from the Indian encampment, 
Jacob and Brookey reported that there were no more 
Indians, and that no meat could be obtained. They 
saw a large quantity of grasshoppers or crickets (the 








insect I have before described), which were being 
prepared for pulverization. 

“The Indians of this region, in order to capture 
this insect with greater facility, dig a pit in the 
ground. They then make what hunters, for brevity 
of expression, call a surround—that is, they form a 
circle at a distance around this pit, and drive the 
grasshoppers or crickets into it, when they are easily 
secured and taken. After being killed, they are baked 
before the fire, or dried in the sun, and then pulverized 
between smooth ,stones. Prejudice aside, I have 
tasted what are called delicacies, less agreeable to the 
palate. Although the Utahs are a powerful and 
warlike tribe, these Indians appeared to be wretchedly 
destitute.” 

Here, the atmospheric ocular illusions are quite 
wonderful ; and we regret we can only refer to the 
account of them, (see p. 154, and other passages.) 
The seemingly interminable plain of salt was a sore 
trial to the travellers, and they suffered much from 
heat and thirst. They came upon an oasis :— 

“The scene around, with the exception of the 
small but highly fertile oasis encircling our encamp- 
ment, is a mixture of brown and hoary barrenness, 
aridity, and desolation, of which no adequate con- 
ception can be conveyed by language. 

“ The anxieties respecting the health, strength, 
and safety of our animals, constitute one of the most 
considerable drawbacks upon the pleasures of our 
trip—pleasures, as the reader may suppose, derived 
almost exclusively from the sublime and singular 
novelties presented to the vision. The significance 
of the word is in no other respect applicable to this 
stage of our journey. To fathom the motives of an 
all-wise Providence, in creating so vast a field of 
desolation; to determine in our minds whether the 
little oases we meet with are the beginning of a 
system or process of fertilization which is to ramify 
and extend, and to render this hitherto abandoned 
and uninhabitable waste, a garden of flowers, teeming 
with its millions of life; or whether they are evi- 
dences of the last expiring struggles of nature to 
sustain animal and vegetable existence, which will 
leave this expansive region impenetrable to the 
curiosity of man, furnish a study for the thoughts, 
fruitful of interest, and provocative of investigation. 

“For the purpose of resting and recruiting our 
over-laboured mules, we had predetermined to remain 
encamped to-day. We cleared away with our hands 
and willow sticks the thickly-matted grass and weeds 
around ‘Buchanan's Well,’ making a handsome basin, 
some five or six feet in diameter. The water is very 
cold and pure, and tasted to us more delicious than 
any of the invented beverages of the epicure to him. 
While engaged in this work, Brown brought forward 
a remarkable blade of grass which he had pulled up 
a short distance from us, to which he called my 
attention, and desired its measurement. Jt was 
measured, and found to be thirty-five feet in length. 
The diameter of the stalk was about half an inch, 
and the distance between the joints about eighteen 
inches. It was heavily seeded at the top. With 
this prodigiously tall vegetable production, we en- 
deavoured to sound the depth of the spring ; but after 
thrusting it down to its full length, we could discover 
no bottom.” 

The general idea of this salt plain is thus con- 
veyed :— 

* Ascending to the summit of the mountain, just 
as the sun was setting, I had a more extended view 
of the Great Salt plain than at any time previously. 
Far to the south-east, apparently from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty miles, a solitary mountain 
of immense height rises from the white surface of 
the desert, and lifts its hoary summit so as almost 
to pierce the blue ceiling of the skies, reflecting 
back from its frozen pinnacle, and making frigid to 
the eye the warm and mellow rays of the evening 
sun. No words can describe the awfulness and 
grandeur of this sublime desolation. The only 
living object I saw to-day, and the only sign of 
animal existence separate from our party, was a small 
lizard.” 

At last, its weariful expanse was crossed, and the 
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almost fainting resolute hearts of the expedition 
revived under new and refreshing scenes :— 

“ At half-past twelve o’clock, we saw, at the distance 
of about two miles, the course of Truckee river, indi- 
cated by a line of willows, grass, and other green 
herbage, and a number of tall trees—the last a sight 
that has not saluted us for five hundred miles. Our 
animals, as if reinvigorated by the prospect of grass, 
and the scent of water, rushed forward with great 
speed, and we were soon in the middle of the stream, 
from the clear current of which all drank copious 
draughts. 

“Soon after we crossed Truckee river this morn- 
ing, and just as we were commencing the ascent of 
the mountain, several Indians made their appearance, 
about fifty yards from the trail. The leader and 
chief was an old man, with a deeply-furrowed face. 
I rode towards him, holding out my hand in token 
of friendship. He motioned me not to advance 
further, but to pass on, and leave him, as he desired 
to have no communication with us. I insisted upon 
the reason of this unfriendly demonstration—assuring 
him, as well as I could by signs, that we desired to 
be at peace, and to do them no harm. His response 
was, if I understood it, that we, the whites, had 
slaughtered his men, taken his women and children 
into captivity, and driven him out of his country. 
I endeavoured to assure him that we were not of 
those who had done him and his tribe these wrongs, 
and held out my hand a second time, and moved to 
approach him. With great energy of gesticulation, 
and the strongest signs of excited aversion and 
dread, he again motioned us not to come nearer to 
him, but to pass on and leave him. The other 
Indians, some six or eight in number, took no part 
in the dialogue, but were standing in a line, several 
yards from their chief, with their bows and arrows 
in their hands. Finding that it would be useless, 
perhaps dangerous, to press our friendship further, 
we continued our march. I have but little doubt 
that these Indians are the remnant of some tribe 
that has been wantonly destroyed in some of the 
bloody Indian slaughters which have occurred in 
California.” 

And here the volume leaves us. 








ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


Nineveh, and its Remains. By A. H. Layard, 
Esq., D.C.L, 2 vols. 8vo. Murray. 

THE Quarterly Review has anticipated the Weekly 
Literary Gazette in a review of this important work, 
which it commences with an exordium, as if little or 
nothing on the subject had transpired before, (see 
Quarterly Review, p. 106.) Now, we have not been so 
idle as this comes to; and beg leave to put in our claim 
to having six weeks ago stated the facts relative to 
the mutilated condition of the remains as brought to 
the British Museum,* and the abstraction of some, 
“including the most valuable specimens,” at Bombay. 
At all events, we hope the larger pieces, “ still repos- 
ing on the mud-beach of Bassora,” (Busrah of 
Layard, including the great winged Bull and Lion! !) 
will be more carefully transported to the chalk cliffs of 
Albion; and we may perhaps rejoice in having escaped 
the reception, at all, of the colossal figure, stowed 
away in a small room on the ground floor in the 
Louvre, of which our brother reviewer tells us, “ It 
is that kind of statue which takes away one’s breath 
to gaze on!” 

_ But preliminaries aside, the grand question occurs 
is this Nimroud Nineveh—all that remains of that 
Great City? We do not think the fact established, 
and admiring and lauding Mr. Layard as much as his 
friendly reviewer can do, having so often borne our 
humble testimony to his noble perseverance and its 
marvellous results, we must confess that we still con- 
sider ourselves little advanced beyond the threshold 
of the inquiry, and that it is far too early yet to 





._ * We are glad to see the Quarterly assert that the damage 
is by no means to the extent represented in the public 
journals, (Ze. the Literary Gaxette,) though hardly recon- 
=e o* its own and Mr. Layard’s description,— 





assume aught beyond an approximation to certainty, 
either as regards the ruins or the language thus far 
unfolded to view by the labours of Botta, Layard, 
Rawlinson, Hincks, Bireh, Ainsworth, Wilkinson, 
and their able German contemporaries, Grotefend, 
Lassen, &e., in the same most interesting field of 
primeval history.* 

But the steps forward, as divulged in this work, 
have never been surpassed as opening a new source 
of investigation to the human mind. Dr. Young's 
entrance into the dark gate by which ancient Egypt 
became visibly light, can alone be compared with the 
entrance into this vast contemporaneous empire, 
which has been buried in the earth above two thou- 
sand years, and which was a shadowy and mysterious 
form to those whom we have been accustomed to 
account the oldest revealers of the pristine annals of 
mankind. And with how little assistance Mr. Layard 
has accomplished these wonderful discoveries. At 
first through the aid, at his own private cost, of that 
truly patriotic and illustrious representative of Great 
Britain in foreign lands, Sir Stratford Canning; and 
then with limited assistance from the Directors of the 
East India Company, he did his work in the skilful 
and masterly manner detailed in these volumes, sur- 
mounted difficulties which only persons acquainted 
with Eastern affairs, especially in remote places, can 
comprehend, and to an extent that seems almost 
more surprising than the means and possibilities that 
could ever be bent within his power. 

There are four remarkable sites which appear to 
be the remains of Assyrian cities, (or perhaps so con- 
nected together as to be considered one mighty 
capital,) namely, Khorsabad, Kouyunjik, Kalah 
Sherghat, and this Nimroud, opposite to Mosul, 
which has been explored by our countryman, as 
Khorsabad has been by M. Botta, who began in 
1842. We may take for granted that this empire was 
subjugated and extinguished by Cyaxares the Mede, 
about 600 years before our era, or about 2450 years 
ago. But previous to the dynasty destroyed by the 
Medes, commencing as far as we can gather with Pul, 
and lasting a few centuries, there is the earlier period 
from Ninus to Sardanapalus, which removes us to 
within a century of 4000 years from the present day. 
What do we know ofthis ? Scraps from Greek authors 
and scholiasts ; for even Babylon, which had super- 
seded Assyria, is obscure in the father of authentic 
history, Herodotus; and the morsels from Diodorus 
Siculus, Ctesias, Syncellus, and Eusebius, are not 
even links in the prolonged chain of Assyrian history. 
Mr. Layard’s discoveries may enable us to separate 
this earlier from the later empire; and Major Raw- 
linson’s continued interpretations of the trilingual 
inscriptions at Bisutun, are well calculated to illu- 
minate the Cimmerian darkness in which the whole 
subject was, up to a.p. 1844, impenetrably enveloped. 
The black marble obelisk in the British Museum 
seems to be a most important document relating to 
the elder empire; and other guides, the ivory remains, 
have, it is stated, been restored to perfect preserva- 
tion, by being boiled in gelatine.+ 

In 1839-40, Mr. Layard’s zeal and enthusiasm for 
the pursuit in which he has so gloriously distinguished 
himself, was kindled during a journey from Asia 
Minor and Syria, to the region where these stupen- 
dous ruins arrest the astonishment of the most unob- 
servant of travellers. In 1842, passing again through 
Mosul, he found M. Botta installed as French con- 
sul there, and carrying on excavations, with little 





* In short, we consider this excellent Stock book to be the 
beginning of a New History of the Old World.—Eb. L. G. 

+ A correspondent, G. M. Z., some time since called 
our attention to the Nimroud bas-reliefs in the Museum, 
where, in two instances, in the architecture of the besieged 
fortresses, he states, “arched door-ways, and circular and 
arched loop-holes are introduced, too clearly defined to 
admit of any doubt on the subject of the arch being em- 
ployed in Assyrian buildings.” As this question is much 
disputed, we would direct those who are interested in it to 
examine these representations ; of which we have drawings, 
but too hastily made to be engraved in this Gazette, and the 
originals are unluckily shut up from reference during the 
holidays to Monday next. We may, however, probably have 
to return to the matter, at any rate when Layard’s engraved 
Monuments are published.—Ep. L. G. 





success, at Kouyunjik ; but called by a peasant report 
to Khorsabad, he there discovered the first Assyrian 
monument, and opened a chamber connected with 
others, and constructed of slabs of gypsum, covered 
with inscriptions and representations of battles, 
sieges, and processions, kc. These he most hand- 
somely and liberally communicated to Mr. Layard, 
who speedily became a fellow labourer in the same 
exciting and arduous toils. The obstacles in his 
way and his progress are minutely described in these 
volumes, and to be fully understood must be followed 
there. Meanwhile it is no common pleasure to us 
to find our old friend Rassam (as British vice-consul 
at Mosul) warmly co-operating with him, and 
serving greatly to promote his success. ‘This worthy 
individual performed like service to Chesney’s expe- 
dition to the Euphrates; and on his subsequent visit 
to England we well remember his wonder at our salt- 
eating propensities, and the almost preternatural 
amazement of the simple-feeding Chaldean at a white- 
bait dinner at Greenwich, which, however, did not 
prevent his perfect enjoyment of that unprecedented 
and unimaginable Lucullan banquet ! 

He had much ado, as well as Mr. Layard, to 
manage an ugly and villanous Pasha, who then ruled 
in Mosul; but they contrived, somehow, to get for- 
ward in excavating and digging, notwithstanding the 
official avarice, the religious opposition, and the 
plundering Arabs around! At length came. the 
reward—an eagle headed human figure was discovered 
in the north-west palace of the Nimroud mound; and 
Mr. Layard continues— 

“On the morning following these discoveries, If 
rode to the encampment of Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman, 
and was returning to the mound, when I saw two 
Arabs of his tribe urging their mares to the top of 
their speed. On approaching me they stopped. 
‘ Hasten, O Bey,’ exclaimed one of them, ‘ hasten to 
the diggers, for they have found Nimrod himself. 
Wallah, it is wonderful, but it is true! we have seen 
him with our eyes. There is no God but God;’ and 
both joining in this pious exclamation, they galloped 
off, without further words, in the direction of their 
tents. 

“On reaching the ruins I descended into the new 
trench, and found the workmen, who had already 
seen me, as I approached, standing near a heap of 
baskets and cloaks. Whilst Awad advanced and 
asked for a present to celebrate the occasion, the 
Arabs withdrew the screen they had hastily con- 
structed, and disclosed an enormous human head, 
sculptured in full out of the alabaster of the country. 
They had uncovered the upper part of a figure, the 
remainder of which was still buried in the earth. I 
saw at once that the head must belong to a winged 
lion or bull, similar to those of Khorsabad and Per- 
sepolis. It was in admirable preservation. The 
expression was calm yet majestic, and the outline 
of the features showed a freedom and knowledge 
of art scarcely to be looked for in the works of so 
remote a period. ‘The cap had three horns, and, 
unlike that of the human-headed bulls hitherto found 
in Assyria, was rounded, and without ornament at 
the top. 

“JT was not surprised that the Arabs had been 
amazed and terrified at this apparition. It required 
no stretch of imagination to conjure up the most 
strange fancies. ‘This gigantic head, blanched with 
age, thus rising from the bowels of the earth, might 
well have belonged to one of those fearful beings 
which are pictured in the traditions of the country, 
as appearing to mortals, slowly ascending from the 
regions below. One of the workmen, on catching 
the first glimpse of the monster, had thrown down 
his basket and run off towards Mosul as fast as his 
legs could carry him. I learnt this with regret, as I 
anticipated the consequences. 

“ Whilst I was superintending the removal of the 
earth, which still clung to the sculpture, and giving 
directions for the continuation of the work, a noise 
of horsemen was heard, and presently Abd-ur-rahman, 
followed by half his tribe, appeared on the edge of 
the trench. As soon as the two Arabs had reached 


the tents, and published the wonders they had 
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seen, every one mounted his mare and rode to the 
mound, to satisfy himself of the truth of these incon- 
ceivable reports. When they beheld the head they 
all cried together, ‘There is no God but God, and 
Mabommed is his Prophet!’ It was some time before 
the Sheikh could be prevailed upon to descend into 
the pit, and convince himself that the image he saw 
was of stone. ‘This is not the work of men’s hands,’ 
exclaimed he, ‘but of those infidel giants of whom 
the Prophet, peace be with him! has said that they 
were higher than the tallest date tree; this is one of 
the idols which Noah, peace be with him! cursed 
before the flood.’ In this opinion, the result of a 
careful examination, all the bystanders concurred. 

“TI now ordered a trench to be dug due south 
from the head, in the expectation of finding a corre- 
sponding figure, and, before nightfall, reached the 
object of my search, about twelve feet distant. En- 
gaging two or three men to sleep near the sculptures, 
I returned to the village, and celebrated the day's 
discovery by a slaughter of sheep, of which all the 
Arabs near partook. As some wandering musicians 
chanced to be at Selamiyah, I sent for them, and 
dances were kept up during the greater part of the 
night. On the following morning, Arabs from the 
other side of the Tigris, and the inhabitants of the 
surrounding villages congregated on the mound. 
Even the women could not repress their curiosity, 
and came in crowds, with their children, from afar. 
My Cawass was stationed during the day in the 
trench, into which I would not allow the multitude 
to descend. 

“As I had expected, the report of the discovery of 
the gigantic head, carried by the terrified Arab to 
Mosul, had thrown the town into commotion. He 
had scarcely checked his speed before reaching the 
bridge. Entering breathless into the bazars, he an- 
nounced to every one he met that Nimrod had 
appeared. The news soon got to the ears of the 
Cadi, who, anxious for a fresh opportunity to annoy 
me, called the Mufti and the Ulema together, to 
consult upon this unexpected occurrence. Their 
deliberations ended in a procession to the Governor, 
and a formal protest, on the part of the Musulmans 
of the town, against proceedings so directly contrary 
to the laws of the Koran. The Cadi had no distinct 
idea whether the bones of the mighty hunter had been 
uncovered, or only his image; nor did Ismail Pasha 
very clearly remember whether Nimrod was a true- 
believing prophet or an Infidel, I consequently 
received a somewhat unintelligible message from his 
Excellency, to the effect that the remains should be 
treated with respect, and be by no means further dis- 
turbed, and that he wished the excavations to be 
stopped at once, and desired to confer with me on 
the subject.” 

The difficulty is cleverly overcome, and the mag- 
nificent winged human-headed lion secured. Would 
it were safely home, here, in London! 

Passing over very pleasant pictures of the appear- 
ance of the country at various seasons, and singular 
stories of Arab habits and warfare, we have now to 
notice another remarkable relic :— 

“ Abd-ur-rahman rode to my tent one morning, 
and offered to take me to a remarkable cutting in the 
rock, which he described as the work of Nimrod, the 
Giant. The Arabs call it ‘Negoub,’ or, The Hole. 
We were two hours in reaching the place, as we 

- hunted gazelles and hares by the way. A tunnel, 
bored through the rock, opens by two low arched 
outlets upon the river. It is of considerable length, 
and is continued for about a mile by a deep channel, 
also cut out of the rock, but open at the top. I 
suspected at once that this was an Assyrian work, 
and, on examining the interior of the tunnel, I dis- 
covered a slab covered with cuneiform characters, 
which had fallen in from a platform, and had been 
wedged in a crevice of the rock. With much difficulty 
I succeeded in ascertaining that an inscription was 
also cut on the back of the tablet. From the dark- 
ness of the place, I could scarcely copy even the few 
characters which had resisted the wear of centuries. 
Some days after, others who had casually heard of 
my visit, and conjectured that some Assyrian remains 





might have been found there, sent a party of work- 
men to the spot; who, finding the slab, broke it 
into pieces, in their attempt to displace it. This 
wanton destruction of the tablet is much to be re- 
gretted ; as, from the fragment of the inscription I 
copied, I can perceive that it contained an important, 
and, to me, new genealogical list of kings. 1 had 
intended to remove the stone carefully, and had 
hoped, by placing it in a proper light, to ascertain 
accurately the forms of the various characters upon 
it. This was not the only loss I had to complain of, 
from the jealousy and competition of rivals. 

“The tunnel of Negoub is undoubtedly a remark- 
able work, undertaken, as far as I can judge by the 
fragment of the inscription, during the reign of an 
Assyrian king of the latter dynasty, who may have 
raised the tablet to commemorate the completion of 
the work. Its object is rather uncertain. It may 
have been cut to lead the waters of the Zab into the 
surrounding country for irrigation; or it may have 
been the termination of the great canal, which is still 
to be traced by a double range of lofty mounds, near 
the ruins of Nimroud, and which may have united 
the Tigris with the neighbouring river, and thus 
fertilized a large tract of land. In either case, the 
level of the two rivers, as well as the face of the 
country, must have changed considerably since the 
period of its .construction. At present Negoub is 
above the Zab, except at the time of the highest 
flood in the spring, and then water is only found in 
the mouth of the tunnel; all other parts having been 
much choked up with rubbish and river deposits.” 

Farther on we are told— 

“Not having yet examined the great mound of 
Kouyunjik, which, as it has already been observed, 
has generally been believed by travellers to mark 
the true site of Nineveh, I determined to open trenches 
init. I had not previously done so, as the vicinity 
of the ruins to Mosul would have enabled the in- 
habitants of the town to watch my movements, and 
to cause me continual interruptions before the sanc- 
tion of the authorities could be obtained to my pro- 
ceedings. A small party of workmen having been 
organised, excavations were commenced on the 
southern face, where the mound was highest; as 
sculptures, if any still existed, would probably be 
found in the best state of preservation under the 
largest accumulation of rubbish. 

“The only opposition I received was from the 
French Consul, who claimed the ruins as French 
property. The claim not being recognised, he also 
dug into the mound, but in another direction. We 
both continued our researches for about a month 
without much success. A few fragments of sculpture 
and inscriptions were discovered, which enabled me 
to assert with some confidence that the remains were 
those of a building contemporary, or nearly so, with 
Khorsabad, and consequently of a more recent epoch 
than the most ancient palace of Nimroud. All the 
bricks dug out bore the name of the same king; but 
I could not find any traces of his genealogy. 

“On my return to Nimroud, about thirty men, 
chiefly Arabs, were employed to carry on the exca- 
vations. Being anxious to learn as soon as possible 
the extent of the building, and the nature of the 
sculptures it contained, I merely dug down to the 
top of the slabs, and ascertained the character of the 
sculpture upon them, reserving a completer examina- 
tion for a more favourable opportunity. I was thus 
able to form an opinion as to the number of bas- 
reliefs that could be removed, and to preserve those 
partially uncovered from injury, by heaping the 
rubbish again over them. 

“United to the last of the four slabs with small 
bas-reliefs, beyond the bulls of yellow limestone, was 
an ornamented corner-stone marking the end of hall B., 
the length of which could now be ascertained. Its 
dimensions were peculiar—1}54 feet in length, by 33 
in breadth—resembling, in its narrowness, the cham- 
bers of Khorsabad, though exceeding them all in its 
proportions. Adjoining the corner-stone was a winged 
figure ; beyond it a slab, 14 feet in length, cut into a 
recess, in which are four figures. Two kings stand 
facing one another, but separated by the symbolic 





tree, above which is the divinity, with the wings and 
tail of a bird, enclosed in a circle, and holding a 
ring in one hand, resembling the image so frequently 
occurring on the early sculptures of Persia, and at 
one time conjectured to be the Zoroastrian ‘ferouher,’ 
or spirit of the person beneath. The fact of the 
identity of this figure with the Persian symbol is 
remarkable, and gives rise to new speculations and 
conjectures, which will be alluded to hereafter. Each 
king holds a mace or instrument, formed by a handle 
with a ball or circle at the end,* and is followed by 
a winged figure carrying the fir-cone and basket. 
This bas-relief is well designed and delicately carved, 
and the ornaments on the dresses and arms of the 
figures are elegant and elaborate.” + 

(To be continued.) 








CORSICA. 
Six Weeks in Corsica.—By W. Cowen. 8vo. 
Newby. 
Mr. Cowen’s Sketches in Corsica, as a production of 
art, uniting grace, force, and character, received the 
meed of our unqualified praise ; and we are glad to 
see them now married to literature, so as to assume 
a popular shape for fall classes, as they before pos- 
sessed striking claims to the patronage of amateurs 
and dilettanti. }The etchings are fourteen in number, 
artistically drawn and capitally executed. 

As an author, Mr. Cowen is not, we presume, am 
bitious of standing on so high a ground; but his nar- 
rative is pleasant and descriptive enough, and cer- 
tainly adds to the enjoyment of the designs. Accom- 
panied by his sister, he landed at Ajaccio, early in 
the month of September, and “ the sailors ejaculated 
‘Inglesi’ Instantly several small boats appeared 
full of porters. A scuffle ensued as to who should 
carry our luggage to the Inn. This was the cause of 
a quarrel, very soon settled however by one of the 
most desperate among them drawing a large clasp- 
knife, and, in a menacing attitude, threatening to pass 
it across the throat of one of the other party! We 
were conducted by this formidable guide to the prin- 
cipal Inn. The spacious staircase, which led to our 
rooms, was filthy in the extreme, and the latter did 
not appear to have been occupied for many montlis : 
black beetles covered the chambers ; the crimson cur- 
tains of the windows were fringed with cobwebs, and 
the couch fell in pieces the moment my sea-sick 
sister lay down upon it! 

“ T immediately proceeded to the Prefecture of the 
Police to report the object of my journey, and was 
treated with apparent respect, though from that day 
forward to the termination of my journey, I was not 
only suspected of being a spy, employed by the Eng- 
lish government, but often told that there could be no 
doubt of my being such, and, in no instance, do I re- 
member taking a sketch, without some of the prying 
agents of the Police watching me narrowly, some- 
times actually seating themselves beside me, and at 
others, as one of them did at Bastia, following me 
into a private house, and into the very room where I 
and my sister were seated, myself busy portraying the 
beauties of the bay.” 

Taken altogether, our travellers did not find Corsica 
the most agreeable place fora tour. “The natives 
of this Island appear a serious race—seldom, if ever, 
did we see them laugh, however ludicrously a story 
might be told, and rarely smile—a smile, indeed, seems 
as strange to ¢heir features as to those of Cassius, 
and the lines of Shakspeare, descriptive of his gravity, 
may be applied to that of the oppressed Corsican : 

*** Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort 
As ifhe mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything.’ 


Yet we ever found them obliging, and very attentive, 
as far as circumstanees allowed, to our comforts. The 
truth is, they feel themselves under disgraceful bon- 





* “A similar object is seen in the hand of a sitting 
figure on a cylinder, engraved in Rich’s Second Memoir 
on Babylon.” 

+ “ This bas-relief has been sent to England: it is broken 
in several pieces.” 
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dage, and unworthily lowered in the scale of nations : 
and what man, unjustly deprived of freedom, and 
longing for its restoration, can assume an appearance 
of hilarity, as he meditates on the oppression of his 
country! None but the designing sycophant, or the 
mindless slave. ‘There are, it is true, varieties of 
character among the Corsicans, as among other na- 
tions, but, I believe, there is generally, among this 
brave and generous people, less bondage of soul than 
among the inhabitants of any other Isle in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, 

“The observation which the French gentleman 
made to me, while we were travelling through France, 
respecting the horrid effects of the climate in Corsica, 
especially at Ajaccio, from the month of July to Sep- 
tember, proved true on my personal acquaintance with 
the country. Wounds are very dangerous, and are 
seldom healed.” 

Corte was the first sojourn after Ajaccio, where they 
were much annoyed by a Governor, Baron, dressed in 
a little brief authority, and playing very fantastic 
tricks before high heaven. Thence they went by 
Malle-Poste to Bastia, and on the road it is stated, 
they reached, “about the break of day, a small 
country inn, or house of refreshment for man and 
horse, very mean and uninviting in its appearance, 
but not the less welcome to hungry travellers. 

‘** Miserable hovels, in all countries, are nearly so 
alike, that one description might serve for them all, 
with a trifling alteration in reference to the different 
materials for building, which each country may sup- 
ply. The -hut of the poor Corsican differs little from 
the cabin of the Irish peasant ; each is frequently des- 
titute, either of windows or chimney—the one being 
filled with the fume of wood, the other of peat. 

“Such was the wretched shed where we had break- 
fast, which consisted of bacon scarcely warmed, with 
bread and wine, and a few eggs. The people were 
particularly attentive, but astonished that we could 
not eat bacon in nearly a raw slate—as ‘the French 
always did!” 

The rude interruptions of Mr. Cowen’s sketching, 
and the many vexatious police and military interferences 
to which he was continually exposed, made his six weeks 
anything but agreeable; and he was glad enough at 
last to leave Bastia, the capital, where the chief of the 
Police contemptibly imposed upon him in disguise, 
and get to Leghorn. He nevertheless relates all his 
adventures in a good-humoured gossiping style, re- 
fers for good, and often interesting and amusing 
matter, to Boswell, Benson, Les Voyages en Corse, 
and other publications which treat of the Island, its 
inhabitants, and its stories of peace and war. The ap- 
pendix contains specimens of its poetry, but does not 
require any more particular notice. The whole is 
acceptable light reading. 








CENTO OF POETRY. 


Poems. By H.W. Freeland. 8vo. 
and Otley. 


Tae volume now before us is divided into two parts— 
the first containing the original compositions of the 
author in the lyric style; the latter, translations from 
the German and French, principally of Schiller and 
Lamartine, of whom our author appears to be very 
justly anadmirer. Original composition is that which 
developes the genius truly poetical, while the transfer 
of ideas from one language into another may be pretty 
faithfully accomplished by labour and accuracy, and 
even be passibly poetical. The author before us has 
attempted both, and from the extracts we shall quote, 
we think that the readers of these ‘poems will be of 
opinion that Mr. Freeland is a poeta natus, and not 
Factus ; the diversity of subject renders the book the 
lighter and the more varied, and while in many of the 
pieces a degree of similarity to some of our best 
poets accidentally exists, the charge of imitation or 
Plagiarism cannot be imputed. We will not, how- 
ever, prejudice our readers by any further opinions, 
but leave them to their own taste and judgment. 
The following, from The Swimmer, the first poem, 
4s peculiarly harmonious :—= 


Saunders 





“ He wins the spot,—but a jealous wave 
Hath carried his prize away ; 
And it mocks the toil of the swimmer brave, 
As it closes o’er its prey.”* 


The following allusion to the poet's political immu- 
nity, which would have been very applicable six 
months ago, when Freiligrath was an exile here, is 
now as true as it was in the classic period or the 
more remote age of the prophets of Israel :— 


“ The Poet’s strength is a holy strength, 
And a shield from earthly wrong; 
And the spirit crush’d by the tyrant’s hate 
Hath its shrine in the Poet’s song.” 


This was unfortunately controverted in the case 
of André Chénier, a metrical translation of some of 
whose works is given in the second part, with this 
difference, that prose not poetry was the cause of his 
death. (See the Memoir of his Life, note, page 134.) 

At page 61, we find a poem entitled Granada, one 
in which, reminding us of Byron in subject and Pope 
in versification, Mr. I’reeland, who is a good Oriental 
scholar, brings his historic learning to bear,— 


“ Thy lordly halls, though tenantless, are fair 
As when Boabdil’s warriors feasted there ; 
The Lions’ Court, the legendary strain, 

The vaulted roofs and cupolas remain, 
And Syrian art preserves, unscath’d by time, 
The Koran’s precepts, and the Cufic rhyme.” 


It is in the lines on the death of his only brother, 
after a very short illness, that we find the unfettered 
feeling of our poet, filled with a sentiment which all 
ought, but few are able to adopt :— 


* No; turn we from dark thoughts of death and sin, 
To hear th’ unearthly voice that speaks within : 
*Mourner ! thy hopes should centre in the skies, 
Faith whispers triumph when a Christian dies ; 
Grief is but selfish, and repining vain ; 

The lost on earth are found in Heaven again.’” 


In his translations, which are remarkably literal, 
our author has pursued the bold plan of placing his 
original page for page with his rendering, of these 
the “Ritter von Toggenburg” deserves the most 
praise, as a poem which has been attempted by various 
hands with varied success :— 


“ Grosse Thaten dort geschehen 

Durch der Helden Arm ; 

Ihres Helmes Biische wehen 
In der Feinde Schwarm ; 

Und des Toggenburger’s Name 
Schreckt den Muselman ; 

Doch das Herz von seinem Grame 
Nicht genesen kann. 


‘* Fair trophies now, with sword and spear, 

Those warriors bold have won, 

And where the thickest foes appear 
Their plumes come waving on ; 

But though, at Toggenburg’s proud name, 
The Moslems baekward roll, 

No balm he finds in deathless fame 
To heal a wounded soul.” 


The translation of Lamartine’s Gulf of Baya we 
think surpasses the original, even making all due 
allowance for the greater force and copiousness of 
the English over the French language, and we con- 
clude with one extract from the commencement of 
L‘Homme, by that poet :— 


“ Toi, dont le monde encore ignore le vrai nom, 
Esprit mystérieux, mortel, ange, ou démon, 
Qui que tu sois, Byron, bon ou fatal génie, 
J’aime de tes concerts la sauvage harmonie, 
Comme j’aime le bruit de la foudre et des vents 
Se mélant dans l’orage a la voix des torrents! 
La nuit est ton séjour, l’horreur est ton domaine: 
L’aigle, roi des déserts, dédaigne ainsi la plaine ; 
Il ne veut, comme toi, que des rocs escarpés 
Que V’hiver a blanchis, que la foudre a frappés. 


* Mysterious being, darkly and in 
Reveal’d to earth—Byron, whate’er thou art, 
Man, demon, angel, genius good or ill, 
Thy numbers wild my soul with raptures fill ; 
Like thunder’s voice, or furious blasts that pour 
Tumultuous echoes to the torrent’s roar. 
Night is thy dwelling, Horror thy domain, 
Like thee the indignant eagle scorns the plain. 
Soars to the rocks which lift their crags to heaven, 
By winter blanch’d, and by the thunder riven.” 


In Mr. Freeland’s writings there is, we repeat, internal 
evidence of an original poetical genius, and as this 
has become but too rare, diverted even where it does 





* The rhyme “ deep,” in two senses, is a speck upon this 
pretty poem. 





exist from its course by the occupations of business, 
all absorbing in this most practical of all countries ; 
it is to be hoped that our author will devote his leisure 
to enriching this elegant branch of literature by some- 
thing in the higher style as well as the lighter lyric. 
The Poetical Works of James Thomson. Tegg 
and Co, 

CoMPRISED in a thick but still convenient pocket 
volume, we have here the pastoral, dramatic, lyric, 
and didactic works of the author of the Seasons, with 
Murdoch’s biography, some of Bolton Corney’s apt 
annotations, and notes by Nichol. It is very prettily 
embellished, and, need we now say, in itself a trea- 
sury of poetry and nature. 








Bohn’s Standard Library. Bohn. 

WE could not allow the year to close without aretro- 
spective glance at the satisfactory fulfilling of the 
promises made at the commencement of this judicious 
revival of standard works. The publisher affirmed 
that he felt some ambition in the prospect of render- 
ing the projected series worthy of distinction, and 
that he was resolved to employ «ll the means he 
possessed to merit and secure success. He has in- 
deed so done, and the expressions on all sides of grati- 
fication in the possession of such a library are enough 
to satisfy the most capacious ambition, We trust, 
however, that approval on experience extends far 
beyond even our sphere, and that Mr. Bohn has been 
amply remunerated for his spirited undertaking. The 
more recent issues have been, Millon’s Prose Works, 
in three volumes, with a preface, preliminary remarks, 
and notes, by J. A. St. John; and Menzel’s History 
of Germany, also in three volumes: the former 
always welcome, and more especially so edited; the 
latter most acceptable at the present time, when 
Germany is, and is likely to be, the stage of great 
political events; and also because, as the translator 
states in her preface, “a complete history of Germany, 
the common fatherland of the western nations of 
Europe, has long been wanting in English literature, 
notwithstanding the great number of German his- 
torians of more than common merit, whose works 
have met with a favourable reception in their own 
country, and are justly entitled to the notice of the 
foreigner.” Of Menzel she continues, ‘“ Among 
these histories, that compiled by Wolfgang Menzel, 
now offered to the public, presents much that is well 
known under a novel aspect, and also contains much 
that could not find its way into the general histories 
of Europe, whence the English reader chiefly draws 
his knowledge of Germany and German affairs. A 
Protestant, and perfectly free from bigotry, this his- 
torian has, when treating of religion and religious 
controversy, generally allowed facts to speak for 
themselves, thus leaving the inference to the sagacity 
of his peruser; nor can he be charged with partiality, 
save in some few instances, when national vanity 
obscured his better judgment.” 

Ranke’s Histories, of Germany during the Refor- 
mation, and of Prussia, are among the works in pro- 
gress; also, Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, 
Guericke’s Manual of Ecclesiastical History, Bur. 
ney’s History of Music, revised and enlarged, with 
additions from Sir John Hawkins and others; Coxe’s 
Historical Works; Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, 
Neander’s Life of Christ, the works of Lamartine, 
Schiller, Schlegel, Goethe, &c. &c. 

Now and Then. Blackwood. 

Mr. WarReEn’s preface to the third edition states the 
incredibly short time in which this popular produc- 
tion was written, passed through the press, and pub- 
lished—viz., the writing in eighteen days, or rather 
nights, for the author’s professional duties occupy 
his days; and the printing and publishing within nine 
days more. Surely this is railroad speed in literature; 
but the author adds that, which the character of his 
work well substantiates, its matter had anxiously 
occupied his mind for months before he sat down pen 
in hand to embody his thoughts. But perhaps the 
most agreeable part to him of the rapid movements 
he notices, was the sale of a large first edition on the 
day on which it appeared and the subsequent day. 
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Henry of Eichenfels, and Christmas Eve. From 
the German, by the Rev. W. B. Flower. Cleaver. 
WE noticed another translation of the last of these 
tales on Saturday week; and have only to say that it is 
not only well rendered here, but has added to it another 
story equally good and instructive; and the little 
volume is very cheaply published for the advantage of 
young readers of every class. It is an excellent book 

of its kind. 

Literary Gleanings, by an Invalid. Newberry. 
A smmtt book, with a numerous collection of short 
scraps in prose and verse, generally of moral and 
religious tendency, but too brief and mixed for pointed 
usefulness. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


January 4th, 1849. 
Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to inform you, 
that, by the Indian mail, 1 have just received letters 
from Dr. Bialloblotzky, dated Aden, Dec. 11th. He 
was there awaiting the arrival of a small steam-vessel 
from Djiddah, with pilgrims from the Persian Gulf, 
by which he purposed proceeding to Maculla, where 
he hoped to find a vessel to take him to Mombas, on 

the east coast of Africa —I am, &c., 
T. W. BEKE. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Dear Mr. Epviror.—There is nothing new under 
the sun, not even the plan of the ‘“ Nu Nuzpaper” 
announced in your Journal of December 2nd, and 
actually advertised in that of last Saturday. Dean 
Swift, long before its learned editor saw the light, 
propounded a similar plan for orthographic reform. 
In a letter to Dr. Sheridan, he laments “ the loss of 
time we suffer in transcribing our thoughts, by divid- 
ing our words into syllables, and writing the words at 
length, besides the great waste of paper, pens, and 
ink, which many among the learned are not well able 
to spare.” He confesses that many laudable attempts 
had been made to remedy this evil, by abbreviating 
words with apostrophes, as can’t, won't, shan't, &e., 
but these, says he, “ are poor expedients, and do not 
go tothe root of the evil.” (This practice has in 
these days sadly fallen into disuse, though an attempt 
has lately been made to revive it, as we see in some 
modern writers the words mizt, pickt, &c.) ‘“ My 
scheme,” pursues the Dean, “ is far more useful and 
extensive, although I confess myself not the original 
inventor; for I perceive that the ingenious gentlemen 
who play at White’s have some imperfect idea of it, 
and the same thing also men of business are not 
ignorant of, for thus, three vowels shall stand for a 
good promissory note, with the sum affixed—lI. O. U. 
£200. By these examples, I have these nine years 
past been considering the force of letters in our 
alphabet, with relation to each other, as school-mis- 
tresses teach young children to pronounce them in 
their horn-book; which is in this manner,—A, Bee, 
See, &c.; and thus six words shall go as far as ten. 
This is only for dispatch in writing, of which take 
the following specimen; but I have materials for a 
treatise to contract words in speaking, which, as finds 
encouragement, I shall publish afterwards :— 

“ A letter from a lover to his mistress,— 

“Dr lv ur a but. Istmuadit. Ur mpr ndurs. 
Ur a gm, a gul, a rub. Ur yy, ura prz. Ur but 
dfis Apls a pntr. 1 dsir ur pt, &c.” 

Now, sir, though this plan be thus proved not 
original, yet I cannot help remarking how appropriate 
it is that a paper professing radical reform should 
thus begin with A, B, C, and I shall anxiously look 
for the commencement of the first article on Church 
reform. Now, I must confess that there is an appear- 
ance in the word as it now stands, of its being need- 
lessly encumbered with consonants; but J would 
thank the Editor to devise any plan by which they 
may be advantageously curtailed without endangering 
its sound, not to say its soundness—I am, &c. 


Q. Z. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 1.—Mr. Spence, president, in the chair, An 
extensive and beautiful collection of Indian insects, 
containing many rare or new species, was pre- 
sented to the society by Mrs. R. Hamilton, by whom 
they were collected. Numerous certificates on be- 
half of gentlemen desirous of joining the society as 
members, or as subscribers under the new regulations, 
were read. The president called the attention of the 
society to a letter from Dr. Davy, to the Editor of the 
Barbadoes Agricultural Reporter, on the subject of 
the larva of an insect known as “ the worm,” which 
attacks and injures the sweet potatoes. Specimens 
of the perfect insect were exhibited, which proved to 
be a small beetle of the family Curculionide, not very 
distantly related to the species which, in England, 
causes the warty excrescences on the turnip. Several 
communications on the subject of British entomology 
were also made, 





THE IPSWICH MUSEUM. 
On the establishment of this public institution 
twelve months ago, and since, we took occasion to 
notice the meritoriousness of the plan and the 
liberality of its supporters. The anniversary at the 
beginning of last month has fully realized that pro- 
mise. On Tuesday evening Professor Sedgwick 
delivered one of his admirable discourses on geology 
in the Temperance Hall, having for his auditors a 
crowd. of the clergy and gentry of the town and 
neighbourhood, and a large number of the working 
classes. On the following afternoon in the Museum, 
Mr. C. Cobbold, the member, again in the chair, 
Mr. Ransome, Hon. Sec., read a gratifying report of 
the great progress which had crowned their efforts. 
53,400 of the working classes had visited the Museum 
during the year, and took much interest in its rapidly 
increasing in instructive contents. Not a single 
injury had been done. Lectures by eminent men, 
such as Henslow, Airey, and now Sedgwick, had 
been delivered, and altogether the institution was 
increasing in numbers, and improving in interest for 
all who thirsted after useful knowledge. Prof. 
Sedgwick, Prof. Ansted, Prof. Henslow, the Rev. E. 
Sidney, Mr. Bowerbank, Mr. Westwood, Capt. 
Smyth, Mr. Bishop, Mr. Fonnereau, and others, 
severally addressed the meeting in eloquent terms; 
and at a subsequent dinner party, at which upwards 
of sixty in company sat down, the very satisfactory 
business and éclat of the anniversary were prolonged 
by Mr. Cobbold, the Bishop of Norwich, Mr. Adair, 
M.P., and some of the previous speakers. The 
whole concluded with a soirée, the intellectual 
enjoyments of which were of a very various and 
superior order, as might readily be presumed from 
the individuals we have named as taking a leading 
part in the proceedings. A fine portrait of the presi- 
dent, the venerable W. Kirby, by Bischoff, was ex- 
hibited. _—_—_— 
ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY: ASTRONOMY. 

Ar the second meeting of the season a large attend- 
ance of members, as also a crowded assemblage of 
distinguished visitors, assembled in the museum; and 
at eight o’clock proceeded to the lecture-room, when 
the chair was taken by the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, president. 
The Rev. Dr. Robinson read an elaborate essay on 
the electric conducting power of bodies; after which 
he said he would beg leave to notice, though perhaps 
out of order, a fact of some interest which he lately 
observed with the Rosse Telescope—it related to a 
remarkable planetary nebula, Herschel’s figure 45. 
This looks like an oval disc, reminding one of the 
planet Jupiter; but it appeared to be a combination 
of the two asters which he had formerly described. 
In both these the centre consists of a cluster of toler- 
ably large stars; in the first, surrounded by a vast 
globe of much smaller ones—in the other, by a flat 
disc of very small stars, which, when seen edgeways, 
had the appearance of a ray. Now this nebula has 
the central cluster, the narrow ray, and the surround- 
ing globe. He would also add, as a remarkable proof 
of the defining power of this vast instrument, that he 


saw with it the companion of the well-known Gamma 
Andromede, or two blue stars, which he had never 
before seen. It was discovered by the celebrated 
Struve, with the great Pulkova Refractor, and is a 
very severe test. He further wished to mention that, 
as La Place had anticipated, the ring of Saturn, which 
was quite visible, showed irregularities, which are 
most probably mountains, on its eastern side. 


PRIZES FOR 1849.—HARLEM. 

TueE Dutch Scientific Society of Harlem has an- 
nounced thirty subjects for gold medals, with addi- 
tional gratuities of 150 florins to the works judged 
worthy of them. The answers to the questions pro- 
posed are to be addressed to the secretary of the so- 
ciety before the Ist of January, 1850, and may be 
written in Dutch, French, English, Italian, Latin, or 
German, the names of the authors to accompany in 
sealed billets, as usual.—L’ Institut gives six of the 
subjects :—1]st.—A new investigation of the substance 
described by M. Schoenbein, under the name of 
ozone. 2nd.—A comparative examination of the 
physical, chemical, and agricultural properties of 
guano, in reference to manures in general use. 3rd.— 
A critical and rational history of the works of the late 
astronomer, F. W. Bessel, shewing, in detail, what 
these works have added to astronomical knowledge, 
what they promise for the future, and what influence 
they have had on contemporary works. 4th.—What 
profit astronomy has derived from observations made 
at the time of the last appearance of Biela’s comet. 
5th.—An exposition of what recent researches may 
have made known and established in regard to the 
eryptogamous plants, developed in the organs of living 
animals, and especially of man. 6th—A matliema- 
tical theory of turbines, and formula for the relations 
between the quantity of water raised to a known 
height, in a given time, and the force employed to put 
the turbine in motion. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—AMSTERDAM. 

TueE Zoological Society of Amsterdam has just pub- 
lished the first number of a scientific publication, 
which it purposes to continue now and then. Its ob- 
ject is to make known any new facts, which the 
natural history, or the ‘dissection of the animals in 
the garden, may afford. Looking to the richness of 
the collection, materials will not fail, and it is pro- 
bable a second number will soon follow that which 
has just appeared. The Zoological garden of Am- 
sterdam dates only a few years; its establishment has 
been difficult and expensive, but it promises to be 
useful to science. The title of the new publication 
is, Bijdragen tot de dierkunde. Uitgegeven doorhet 
genootschap natura artis magistra, te Amsterdam. 
Although its title is, its contents are not exclusively 
Dutch. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Nov. 23rd.—Mr. Birch read a paper, by himself, 
“ On the supposed Ancient Ground Plan of the tombs 


of Sethos I.” A document has lately been published by * 


Dr. Lepsius, which he calls the Tomb of the King 
Seti (Sethos) I., from an ancient Egyptian ground 
plan of the Biban el Moluk, or tombs of the kings, 
near Thebes. The document in question is a frag- 
ment, imperfect on both sides; and some of the in- 
scriptions are so mutilated as to render the meaning 
conjectural. It is not properly a ground plan, but a 
geometric or isometric delineation. It is divided 
into three sections, in each of which are represented 
several conical hills or peaks, the sections being 
divided from each other by paths or galleries running 
along the bases of the hills, and connected by trans- 
verse winding paths. In the faces of some of these 
mountains are small edifices, one of which, as well 
from its form as from the inscription which accom- 
panies it, seems to be a speos excavated “in the pure 
rock ;’ others have inscriptions which point them 
out as “ houses for washing gold” obtained from the 
mines; while the peak itself, in the face of which 





these are represented, is inscribed “ the rock of gold.” 
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From these and other corroboratory particulars, Mr. 
Birch inferred that the Biban el Moluk, or tombs of 
the kings, is not intended, but rather certain mines, 
whence the Egyptian monarch derived his supplies 
of the precious metals. The object which appears to 
have been mistaken for the ground plan of the sar- 
cophagus of Sethos I. is, in fact, the tablet of the 
king, set up, according to the Egyptian custom, in 
the mines, of which we have other known instances. 
Having thus destroyed the interest which would 
attach to a ground plan of the tomb of Sethos, Mr. 
Birch proceeded to the question, What locality is in- 
tended as that occupied by the mines represented in 
the plan? That it could not be the Biban el Moluk 
is proved by the fact, that one of the cuts or galleries 
described has the inscription— The gallery whick. 
inclines to the sea;” for the sea is at the distance of 
eighty-five miles from the Bibanel Moluk. There 
are several mines which were worked by the Egyptians 
ata very remote antiquity; but the most probable 
are those of the Gebel Ollagua, in the direction of 
Sowakin, on the Red Sea. ‘To these mines, a temple, 
for the devotions of the functionaries and miners, 
was usually attached ; and it was probably employed, 
likewise, as a treasury for the reception of the pre- 
cious metal. ‘Thus, at the Sarabout el Qadem is a 
temple of Athor, the goddess of the copper land; and 
a small speos or rock temple, dedicated to Amen-ra 
by Sethos I. is found at one of the stations on the 
road leading from Contra Apollinopolis to the emerald 
mines. (Topog. of Thebes, pp. 416-420.) 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

THE Society met in their hall on the 8th inst., Dr. 
Richard Huie in the chair. Mr. R. Chambers read a 
memoir regarding an ancient boat-spear, found at a 
depth of eight feet in a gravel-pit,on the farm of 
Inchmichael, in the Carse of Gowrie. The surface 
at the spot is 28 feet above the level of the sea, which 
is fully a mile distant. A small brook crosses the 
Carse at the distance of about 150 yards. Mr. Cham- 
bers entered-into a number of geological particulars, 
to show the probability of the relic having been im- 
bedded in the course of some of those prodigious in- 
undations of the land by the sea, which are recorded 
by the Chroniclers of the 13th and 14th centuries. 
Itis hence inferred that the Glasgow and Stirling 
relics are also of modern date compared with what 
had been supposed, though perhaps considerably more 
ancient than the boat-spear. At the same meeting 
there was presented to the society, through the liber- 
ality of the Trustees of the River Clyde, an ancient 
boat dug up in the Autumn of 1847, at Springfield, 
opposite the Broomielaw. It is hewn out of a single 
tree, and in so rude a fashion, that we can hardly as- 
sign too remote a date to it within the era of our is- 
land’s history. There was likewise exhibited to the 
meeting a valuable collection of remains of the stone 
period, found in Ireland, and presented to the Society 
by John Bell, Esq., Dungannon. ‘These included 20 
flint arrow-heads, of various sizes, from the county 
Antrim, and the island of Rathlin. Two flint celts 
found near Dungannon, and a variety of stone celts, 
—one or two of them unusual in form,—found in the 
county Tyrone. 





IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 
Mr. Maurice O’ConnELt communicated the follow- 
ing account of antiquities presented by him to the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy: 

“The two bronze battle-axes were found about the 
year 1840, in the bed of the Carhen River, barony of 
Iveragh, and county of Kerry, within about two 
hundred yards of Carhen House, the birth-place of 
my father. By his directions, works were being 
carried on to change, in some places, and confine in 
others, the course of the river, with the intention of 
taking in a considerable tract which was overflowed 
athigh water. At one place the altered course was 
taken through a channel between a small “ corcass ” 
and the mainland. In the centre of this channel 
stood a large and apparently solid rock, which was 
used as a sort of stepping-stone in crossing into and 
ftom the corcass. This it was necessary to remove, 








in order to give a sufficient breadth to the channel. 
While some of the men were boring the upper part 
for blasting, a stander-by observed a small crevice in 
the side of the rock, into which he thrust a crow-bar, 
and, finding that he could move the upper part of the 
rock, which formed a kind of slab, he pointed it out 
to the other workmen. In a few minutes, by employ- 
ing more crow-bars, they dislodged the upper slab. 
Underneath, and in the middle of the lower portion 
of the rock, a hollow space was found, in the centre 
whereof was a heap composed partly of ashes, partly 
of small bones; but arranged in a circle round the 
heap, with their broad edges outwards, were ten or 
eleven bronze axes of various sizes. Those I have 
presented are the largest and most remarkable. The 
bones generally crumbled into dust on being touched, 
but some portions were in a sufficiently sound state 
to bear removal. My father had these. examined by 
a surgeon, who stated that they were not human 
bones but those of deer. The ashes were wood 
ashes. There is no traiition of any kind which can 
give aclue to the time or occasion of the placing of 
these axes, nor was there even the slightest suspicion 
of the existence of the kist in which they were found, 
as the rock externally appeared to be quite solid.” — 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
MM, hi 1 


day—Geograp , 84 p.m.—British Architects, 8 
p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m. 


Tuesday—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.—Civil Engi- 
neers, 8 p.m.— Zoological, 9 p.m.—Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m. 
(Dr. Beke on the Sources of the Nile.) 

Wednesday—London Institution, 7 p.m. (Dr. Mantell on 
Fossil Reptiles)—Graphic, 8 p.m.—Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m. 
—Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

Thursday—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—R. 8, 
Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday—Astronomical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday—W estminster Medical, 8 p.m. 











FINE ARTS. 

The Art-Union, No. CXXVII. Virtue. 
Wirnovur there is something out of the common 
routine in contemporary periodical publications, we 
consider it to be out of our place to make any re- 
marks upon them; but the new year’s number of the 
Art-Onion is really so extraordinary an effort, that 
we fee] bound to notice it for the honour of “Our 
Order.” We have never seen such a fasciculus at 
such a price. It commences the series of engravings 
of the Vernon Gallery with an excellent portrait of 
the munificent and ill-requited donor of that patriotic 
national gift, painted in his happiest style by Pickers- 
gill, and well engraved by Mote. From the Gallery 
there are E. Landseer’s “ Highland Music” and 
Calicott’s “ Wooden Bridge,” both ably rendered ; and 
each (as we say dog) cheap at the cost of the whole 
No. But itis farther adorned with enough of other 
illustrations, to recommend it independently of these 
attractions. Foley’s group of “ Ino and Bacchus” (of 
which we spoke so highly when exhibited at Messrs. 
Dickenson’s in Bond-street last year) on steel, the 
“Cyclops in Love” (Paton’s charming design), and 
the “Castle of Indolence” (by Hulme) on wood, and 
illustrations of ancient ships, from the coracle down- 
wards, by Fairholt, are all productions of so popular 
and deserving a description, that they must aid in 
commanding for the work that extensive measure of 
public encouragement which alone can remunerate 
and reward exertions of this kind. Of the letter- 
press, all that we think it necessary to say is, that it 
is not unworthy of the Fine Arts’ department ;* and 
supported by the talents of Dr. Cooke Taylor, Mr. 
John Burnet, Mr. Fairholt, Mr. Robert Hunt, Mr. 
Henry Shaw, and, though last not least, Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. 


A new Art Union in New York is projected, at 
five dollars, for the distribution of foreign paintings 
and engravings, with a reserve for the support of an 
American student at Rome. 





s * The woodcut portrait of Sir Martin Shee is an excep- 
jon. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE. 


Paris, Wednesday, Jan. 3rd, 1849. 

THE last year was a sad one indeed for a Parisian 
Correspondent of a purely literary journal, inasmuch 
as he could find absolutely nothing to write about. 
Thanks to the Revolution, there were no books to 
review ; and “ Reviews of Barricades,” which alone 
could have replaced them, had not yet become a 
department of the Gazette. ‘There were no theatres 
to notice ; for performances of afar more dramatic 
and exciting character were going on in the streets, 
and with them the peaceful Gazelle did not meddle. 
There were no pictures to criticise; for artists were 
starving, or fighting, or had become raving politicians, 
and were, consequently, out of the Gazette's juris- 
diction. ‘There was, in a word, as a Cockney friend 
emphatically observes, “no nothing,” except mobs 
and barricades, and muskets and artillery, and fighting 
and bloodshed, and misery and horrors of every kind 
—all things which the Gazette, its readers, and 
correspondents, hold in utter abomination. 

With the new government and the new year, how- 
ever, it seems that there is to be a change, or rather 
—for in this land of uncertainty, one cannot speak 
too cautiously—there is a promise of a change. The 
dark and threatening clouds which overhung the 
horizon, appear to be breaking up, and it seems 
as if the sun were struggling to burst forth, if not 
with wonted splendour, at least with sufficient bril- 
liancy to cheer, enliven, and render hopeful. Already, 
indeed, are there indications that we are on the eve 
of better times—I do not say as good. Most of the 
newspapers, for example, bave resumed the publica- 
tion of feuilletons. The theatres are displaying con- 
siderable activity, and the Theatre Frangais has 
actually brought out a bran new five act tragedy. 
Publishers’ advertisements are again beginning to 
appear in the advertising columns of the newspapers. 
The proceedings of the Academie des Sciences and of 
savans are again attracting attention. Artists and 
art are again beginning, as Cits say of tallow, to 
“look up.” It is to be regretted that more cannot 
be said ; but, perhaps, on the whole, more could not 
reasonably be expected. 

A more fatal year than the past to literature, 
science, and art has rarely been witnessed. Every 
department of literary activity, with the exception of 
newspapers and political pamphlets, was completel 
suspended, I verily believe that not a score works 
of any literary pretension were brought out during 
the whole year. Even the publication of novels— 
things so essential to a frivolous people like the 
French—was at an end. And the same fell blight 
extended to every branch of science and every branch 
of art, and appeared to have annibilated them for 
ever. The pecuniary loss, in a mere mercantile point 
of view, which all this occasioned to the community 
at large is incalculable; but it is chiefly for its 
lamentable effects on authors, artists, and men of 
science, that itis to be lamented. Those poor fellows 
were literally ruined. With nothing but their talents 
to live by, misery came on them when the demand 
for their talents ceased. And this misery, stern and 
terrible, drove some to suicide—some to the hospital 
—some to beggary in the streets—some to the ranks 
of the army and the garde mobile—some to dig earth 
in the national workshops—and some, this is, alas ! 
too true—to die of hunger. 

I have mentioned the production of a new five act 
tragedy, at the Frangais—Théatre de la République, 
as it is now called. This play is entitled Daniel, is 
from the pen of M. Lafont, and, as its title would 
lead one to suppose, is on a biblical subject, with 
biblical personages. Some of the critics speak in 
commendation of it, but it seems that it fell flat and 
cold on the public. The truth is, that the day for 
tragedy has passed by in France, and really it is high 
time that it had, for, of all the abominable things in 
this world, a regular French tragedy is, in my humble 
opinion, the most abominable. I never saw but two 
in my life, and no earthly power should ever induce 








me to undergo the awful agony of seeing another. 
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In the closet, some few of them may be read with 
pleasure, and even admiration; but on the stage— 
gracious heavens! 

Another theatrical événement is the production, at 
the Theatre Historique, ofa piece called The Mysteries 
of London, founded on a romance of that name pub- 
lished some time ago by a M. Féval. The piece 
is a huge and incomprehensible mass of the wildest 
absurdity, and, as it resembles the novel, could not 
be otherwise ; for of all the poor and stupid trash 
ever published, the said novel is without exception 
the grossest and most stupid. How any portion of 
the French people could, as they have done, swallow 
such garbage, and think it a real exposition of Eng- 
lish life, manners, and adventures, is as great a 
mystery as any in the world. 

At the theatres Du Vaudeville, Montansier (ex- 
Palais-Royal), Porte St. Martin, and Gymnase, what 
are called revues are being represented. ‘They are 
something like our pantomimes, only the characters 
speak, and do not deal in pantomime tricks. As 
literary productions, these revues are rather pitiable, 
especially that of the Porte St. Martin. That of the 
Vaudeville, however, contains some good hits at the 
events and the men of the past year. The chief in- 
terest in these things is the opportunity they afford 
the public of displaying political feeling. Every gibe 
and sarcasm at the Republic and Republicans is 
greeted with enthusiastic applause—a sure and cer- 
tain proof of the little favour with which the Republic 
is regarded. 

In the literary world, the events of the week are of 
little interest. Perhaps the most important is the 
commencement of the publication of Lamartine’s 
Autobiography in the Presse, under the title of 
“ Confidences.” The great writer's return to litera- 
ture will be hailed with pleasure by every one. In 
the literary field, he may gain as great and even 
greater fame than he has yet done, and will therein 
find consolation for the cruel disasters and galling 
humiliations which he has had to sustain as a poli- 
tician. _ 
NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

Earthquakes in the Azores.—A succession of 
numerous convulsions has taken place, during a 
whole month, in the Azores, throwing down houses 
and churches. The inhabitants have lived in a state 
of great alarm; and a brilliant aurora appearing at 
the west end of the Island one night, was a spectacle 
previously unknown in these parts. 

City discovered in Asia Minor ?—Dr. Brunner, 
employed by the Porte in taking share in a census of 
the empire, is of opinion that he has discovered the 
ruins of an ancient city, near Bosouk, on the confines 
between Cappadocia and Galatia. The site, as he 
describes, occupies half a league, on which seven 
temples and several hundred houses stand in good 
preservation, whilst other buildings are choked up 


Gold in California.—The Americans are in rap- 
tures with the new El Dorado discovered in Cali- 
fornia, where gold is found over a space of level 


plain at least 150 miles long and 50 broad. As yet, 
however, no arranged plan to procure the precious 
metal and pay the expenses has been devised or car- 
ried into effect. There will doubtless be a grand 
Jonathan rush to 
“ Put forth their hand, reach at the glorious gold ;” 

and “bell, book, and candle shall not drive them 
back, when gold thus tempts them on.” 

Cholera.—Eighteen thousand three hundred and 
ninety-five persons are officially stated to have died 
of cholera in Poland, between the dates of August 
3rd and November 13th. The recoveries are nearly 
an equal number—viz., 18,586. 

American Indians—From the President's Mes- 
sage.—Our Indian relations are presented in a most 
favourable view in the report from the War Depart- 
ment. The wisdom of our policy in regard to the 
tribes within our limits is clearly manifested by their 
improved and rapidly improving condition. A most 
important treaty with the Menomonies had been re- 
cently negotiated by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in person, by which all their land in the State 
of Wisconsin—being about 4,000,000 of acres—has 
been ceded to the United States. This treaty will 
be submitted to the Senate for ratification at an 
early period of your present session. Within the 
last four years, eight important treaties have been 
negotiated with different Indian tribes, and at a cost 
of 1,842,000 dollars; Indian lands to the amount of 
more than 18,500,000 acres have been ceded to the 
United States; and provision has been made for 
settling in the country west of the Mississippi the 
tribes which occupied this large extent of the public 
domain. The title to all the Indian lands within 
the several states of our union, with the exception of 
a few small reservations, is now extinguished, and a 
vast region opened for settlement and cultivation. 
~ A New Animal.—M. Autoine d’Abadie writes to 
the Atheneum, that a new animal, called by the na- 
tives A’nasa, has been described to Baron Von Miller, 
by a dealer in natural history specimens in Kordofan. 
He said it was of the size of a small donkey, with a 
thick body and thin bones, coarse hair, and a tail like 
a boar; and that it had a long horn on its forehead, 
which it allowed to hang loose when alone, but 
erected immediately on seeing an enemy. Another 
person corroborated this account, and said he had 
lately killed and eaten an A’nasa, which was very 
well flavoured flesh. So that now we have another 
pseudo unicorn in the field. 

General Wrangel.—Mr. Kendall, in letters to the 
Picayune, from Germany, writes of General Wrangel: 
“To appearance he is aman of some forty-five or 
forty-eight years of age, with a stern, iron, General 
J 





with rocks and debris. Bold and curious p 
he adds, are ent into the living rock. Some of ‘the 
interior walls have been plastered, and the elders re- 
member to have seen fresco paintings of trees, birds, 
&e. painted upon them. The ruins are to the south- 
east of the village of Ynnkelli, and the north of the 
village of Tschépue, and, instead of being a new dis- 
covery, seem identical with Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s, 
the remarkable ancient city, minutely described by 
him in his 2nd volume of “Researches in Asia 
Minor,” &e., and, as he gives good grounds for be- 
lieving, to be the remains of Nazianzies. 

South Australia—Our Australian colonies are, 
thanks chiefly to the efforts of Mr. Francis Scott, Mr. 
Boyd, and their coadjutors in earrying out the sound 
principles and great work of emigration, making a 
progress more stable and certain than any discovery 
of gold districts could effect. At the half-yearly 
meeting of the South Australian Company, last week, 
the increase of town rentals, &c., to 12,000J. a-year, 
the successful prosecution of mining operations, and 
the doubling of the population (now 40,000) within 
three years, were all stated among the satisfactory 
features in the Report; and it was announced that pro- 
visions were made for the allotment of land at moderate 
prices to emigrants proceeding to the rising colony. 





sort of a face, and as he rode down the line, 
bowing to the soldiery and citizens on either side, 
was greeted with not a little warmth. If he is not an 
officer of determination, then is there no truth in 
physiognomy. The speech he made to the throngs 
of citizens, and which was published at length and 
eommented upon in the papers at the time, we dis- 
tinctly heard. It was short, crisp, and choppy— 
rather tomahawkish in its tone—and, as interpreted 
to us on the spot, amounted to this,—‘ The King has 
eharged me to keep order: I will have it. We want 
no collision with you, but you must be quiet. My 
swords are sharp to the cutting of a hair; my mus- 
kets have balls in them ; I wil/ have order, and my 
name is Wrangel.’ I call that rather pointed, and 
when I say that it did not sit very well with the 
ultras—gentlemen with long hair, huge mustaches, 
hats turned up, and red feathers—lI tell you no more 
than the truth.” 

Great Land Serpent.—The New York True Sun 
describes a boa constrictor brought to Salem, Massa- 
chussets, from the coast of Afriea, by Captain Williams, 
of the ship Allen, and which is described as the largest 
ever seen, being thirty feet in length, and proportion- 
ately enormous in bulk and strength. The owner 
asks 10,000 dollars for it, to make a show, 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

A PRELIMINARY meeting on this most important sub- 
ject took place in the city, on Wednesday, the Rev. 
Dr. Rice in the chair. Mr. Charles Pearson ad- 
dressed the assembly, and resolutions were carried to 
the effect expressed in the advertisement, in another 
part of this sheet. But as the question has often oc- 
cupied our attention, and we deem it one not to be 
hurriedly{dismissed, we can only promise now to take 
up the discussion as fully and as early as possible. 


PUBLISHING, CRITICISING, ADVERTIZING. 
WE promised in our last Gazette to take up the sub- 
jects of publishing, advertising, and puffing, pro 
bono publico, in our first number of Forty-nine, No. 
1668, which, we are rather sorry to say, has led us 
through a range of years, and afforded us consider- 
ably more experience than delight in this review. 

It is not our purpose to condemn any individual 
or any class, but whomsoever the cap fits most closely 
must be content to wear it, or reform the practice 
and remove the objections to it. There may be 
questions at issue between publishers and critics, 
and either party in the wrong; but looking at the 
matter generally, we would say, that even if justifi- 
able complaint lay against any of the latter, the 
remedies adopted by way of counteraction are worse 
than the disease ; for if one review, or more, slur over 
or misrepresent publications, there are others to set 
them fairly before the world, and recommend them 
according to their true merits, In order to render 
this service effectually, there are high qualities and 
much diligence required. Rapidity, Acuteness, Ex- 
perience, Candour, Judgment, Justice, ought to per- 
tain to every such office; and for the greater works 
of literature, adequate Knowledge and Learning are 
essentially necessary. As they more or less partake 
of these ingredients, the notices in periodicals of 
every sort are worthy or unworthy of credit and in- 
fluence. One of the most injurious errors in the 
system is the silly idea, that finding fault is either 
honest or able criticism. There is not an ass who 
enters a picture gallery or reads a book who is not 
competent to pick out faults; but it is the talent to 
discover beauties, and point them out, in which the 
true and useful character of genuine criticism is 
found; for the many are not educated to perceive 
them, though they are all clever enough, like the 
cobbler of old, to detect blemishes within the scope 
of their acquirements, whatever they may be, and to 
fancy others which do not exist out of their own 
ignorance. And besides, the affectation of indepen- 
dence, grounded on the principle of censuring, is a 
gross delusion; for such is the world we live in, that 
more is often sacrificed to threatening Fear than is 
conceded to kindly Reason. It is therefore, perhaps, 
the most profitable game to play; and there is 
another circumstance in its favour—abuse is mostly 
a rescue from dulness. 

Stolidurs genus— 

Bellipotentes sunt magi quam Soprepotentis, 

And so the stolid is made to pass current for the solid, 
with the vinegar of carping, and the really and perti- 
nently lively can only gain the estimation of being 
superficial. 

It will appear to our readers, that, so far as these 
principles go, there is an excuse for publishers taking 
the business of informing the public into their own 
hands. But, as we have stated, we cannot but con- 
sider the remedies worse than the disease. In the 
conflicts of critical opinion, and the desire to deserve 
trust and confidence as an authority, something like 
a juste milieu is struck out; but when all is on one 
side, and that side interested in the result, folly itself 
could not expect the truth. Hence, as it seems to us, 
the absurdity of the puffs, which are simply the pub- 
lishers’ assertions respecting their own publications, 
and their notions of venal authors who allow their 
names to be bought and prostituted as traps to catch 
gulls, Then, the means are equal to the ends. The 

paragraph or paragraphs are lavishly distributed 
Gesngieet the provincial press and most of the Loz- 
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don newspapers. In many they appear in the form 
of critical notices; whereas not one country paper in 
twenty ever attempts a remark beyond what is sent to 
them with the paid advertisement; and the same pro- 
cess is adopted by the majority of our contemporaries 
in town, whose main objects are politics, or police, or 
sporting, and literature only an accidental third or 
fourth-rate feature. The next stepis to haul all these 
announcements back again, and circulate them all to- 
gether as the Unbiassed Opinions of the Press. Here 
is a goodly show; and not worth one doit. We can- 
not but laugh whenever we see a string of this kind ; 
and we see such testimonials every day attached to 
the utmost trash that ever insulted human taste or 
understanding. Indeed, so curiously is the business 
done, that we always anticipate the worst productions 
from the warmest and most numerous vouchers for 
their being the best: and rarely are we disappointed. 
The evil which arises out of this expensive “ dodge,” 
though they do not seem to be aware of it, is no less 
injurious to publishers themselves than to the inte- 
rests of sterling authors and the character of our na- 
tional literature. The good and bad are quacked in the 
same way into spurious popularity; and when book- 
sellers can have their own taste in describing and re- 
commending their own commodities gratified, it would 
be too much to imagine that they would be satisfied 
with any minor note of praise.* 

It is the high spicing in the puffing which deceives 
the world, and renders all honest and wholesome cri- 
ticism unwelcome to the vendors. ‘They cannot bear 
the truth even told in the gentlest manner; but we 
must again gravely doubt the wisdom of this system. 
Does it not defeat its own eni, and, on the average, 
sell less at greater cost, than the public, if not so 
often disappointed and taken in, would purchase in a 
fair and truthful market? Really good publications 
are hurt beyond measure by the forced circulation of 
bad, upon false pretences ; and the profits a man may 
make on undeserving productions, thus got into no- 
toriety, are more than counterbalanced by the loss on 
honourable works, (when, rarely, published,) which 
are generally left to their own merits and to the ob- 
livion which is a grand excuse for not undertaking 
any more of that kind. This, we repeat, is a vital 
injury to real talent, learning, genius, and national 
literature. 

To conelude for the present: in all our remarks on 
the mode of advertising and puffing, we desire most 
distinctly to be understood as not applying to any in- 
dividual, (however eminent in that line,) but as 
bringing forward statements which we truly consider 
to be worthy of general attention. There are, we be- 
lieve, some 800 booksellers in London, and some 
2000 novelties (including all sorts of compilations, 
&e. &e.) published every year; and thisis a large bu- 
siness which concerns them much, and is also of 
universal concernment to the country. 





NUMBER ONES. 

Tue new year always produces a erop of literary 
No. Ones ; and we have to notice the annexed as 
politely sent to our Patriarchal No. One Thousand 
Six Hundred and Sixty Eight (in weeks !), we pre- 
sume for an encouraging word or two. 

Con. Cregan, or the Irish Gil Blas, (Orr and Co.,) 
begins with a thoroughly Irish scene, starting the 
young scamp in life, in admirable style; and the 
narrative proceeds with characteristic spirit, (though 
the college business is not so replete with humour as 
what precedes it,) promising, on the whole, a new 
and lively picture of the adventures likely to befal a 
true Hibernian De Santillane. Some of the incidental 
remarks are very pithy; as, speaking of the incorri- 
gible Con. — 

“There would seem to be something uncongenial 
to obedience in any form in the life of an Irish pea- 
Sant ; something, doubtless, in the smell of the turf. 
He seems to imbibe a taste for freedom by the very 
architecture of his dwelling, and the easy, unbuttoned 
liberty of his corduroys.” 





* We may perhaps afford some amusing illustrations of 
this sort hereafter. ” 





Or Con. looking for his condemned father among 
the prisoners at the window-bars of Dublin Newgate 
—“that double-barred case of human ferocity and 
crime :’— 

“T strained my eyes to mark if, amid the faces 
close pressed against the strong bars, I could reco- 
gnise that of my parent; but in vain: there was a 
terrible sameness in their features, as if the individual 
had sunk in the criminal, that left all discrimination 
difficult; and so I turned away, satisfied that I had 
done a son’s part most completely.” 

This father’s legal career is capitally described. 

King Dobbs, by J. Hannay, (Darlings,) begins 
with a sketch of naval affairs and parties, and thence 
glides into general life, with average talent and in- 
terest; for it seems to us that all this class of publi- 
cation, with a few exceptions, is pretty much alike. 
Its personalities are its most objectionable parts. 

Frank Fairleigh (Hall and Co.), with the title 
so defaced by the wrapper that we can make out no 
more, is a story of the same genus, commencing with 
school-boy days. 

The Botanical Gazette (Taylors), is edited by Mr. 
A. Henfrey, and indicates a publication likely to be 
very instructive and useful. 

Kitlo’s Biblical Cyclopedia, Abridyed, (Edinburgh, 
Blacks.) We have lately, in reviewing biblical works, 
incidentally noticed the great merits of Dr. Kitto, 
and we can hardly conceive a production on the sub- 
ject calculated to be more serviceable to the theo- 
logical student and general Christian reader, than a 
well executed abridgment of his important labours, 
such as appears to us to be faithfully and ably begun 
in this No. 1. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society, Part I. 
So superior a production, that we must withhold our 
comments till next Saturday. 

We may add here Mr. Peter Legh’s Ombrological 
Almanac, teaching how to foretell the weather for 
the ensuing twelve months, and, indeed, on all future 
occasions, as phenomena arise. Since political and 
other prophecies are again becoming rife, we see no 
cause to doubt the ombrological foresight of Mr. 
Legh, who has, at least, some better data to go upon 
than the professors of second sight, 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 





PROVERBS AND POPULAR SAYINGS. 
JANUARY. 


Whether you boil snow or pound it, you can have but water 
of it. 

They must hunger in the frost that wont work in the heat. 

Snow is white and lies in a dyke. 

The twelfth eve of Yule-tide. Mr. Beckman tells us that, 
when he was a boy, “ near Leeds, in Yorkshire, it was 
customary for many families, on the xiith eve of Yule- 
tide, to invite their relations, friends, and neighbours, 
to their houses to play at cards, and to partake of a 
supper, of which minced pies were an indispensable in- 
gredient ; and after supper, was brought in the wassail 
cup, or wassail bowl, of which every one partook, by 
taking with a spoon, out of the ale, a roasted apple and 
eating it, and then drinking the healths of the company 
out of the bowl, wishing them a ‘ Merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year.’ The ingredients put into the 
bowl, viz., ale, sugar, nutmeg, roasted apples, were 
usually called lamb’s wool, and the night on which it 
used to be drank (generally on xiith eve) was commonly 
called wassail eve.” —Gent’s Mag. 1784, p. 98. 

In a great frost a nail is worth a horse. 

Black-Saturday. Craven, Yorkshire. 
after old Twelfth-day. 


“ Neither physic nor bleed on ye 3rd of January, the first of 
July, ye second of October, ye last day of April, ye first 
of August & ye last; for astrologers (with whom phy- 
sicians join) conclude perilous by reason of ye bad in- 
fluences then reigning.’’—Shepherd’s Kalendar, p. 52. 


Plough Monday, next after that Twelfth-tide is past, 

Bids out with the plough, the worst husband is last.— 
Tusser. See art. Plough Monday, Halliwell’s Arch. 
Dict. p. 632. 


The first Saturday 


A kindly good Janiveer, 

Freezeth the pot by the feere.—Fudler. 
In winter, store of rain and snow, 

A spring and summer fine foreshow, 
But if too mild the winter’s found, 
Diseases will in 


spring abound. 








Sir John Sinclair says that, in the county of Banff, Scotland, 
the people observe with anxious care the disposition of 
the atmosphere on the Ist January, and they record their 
faith in these signs in verses which may be translated 
thus— 

“ The ag of the south will be productive of heat and fer- 

tility. 
The wind of the west of milk and fish. 
The wind from the north of cold and storm. 
The wind from the east of fruit on the trees.” 
Statist. Acc. Scot. Edin. 1794, 8vo, vol. xii. p. 458. 


“ This month drink you no wine commixt with dregs ; 
Eate capons, and fat hens, with dumpling legs.” 
Vox Graculi. Ato, 1623, p. 49. 


If St. Paul’s day be fine and clear, 

It promises then a happy year ; 

But if it chance to snow and rain, 
Then will be dear all kinds of grain ; 
And if dark clouds do muff the sky, 
Then fowls and cattle oft will die ; 

Or if the winds do blow aloft, 

Great stirs will vex the realm full oft. 


This is Leap-year, and ancient proverbs say 
If lads don’t leap this year, the lasses may. 
Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1792, p. 48. 
M. A. D. 


P. B. nr. D. Jan. 1849, 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Alderman John Johnson.—On Saturday morning 
died at his house, Millbank, after an illness of 
several months, Alderman John Johnson, aged only 
56. His father possessed and wrought large quarries 
in Devonshire, and was the contractor for that stu- 
pendous work, the Plymouth breakwater. His brother 
(who survives) and himself continued to carry on the 
immense trade in quarrying and paving. In 1836 he 
served the office of Sheriff of London, in 1839 was 
elected Alderman of Dowgate Ward, and in 1845-6 
maintained, with far more than usual munificence, the 
elevated station of Lord Mayor. He stood for the 
city at the last election, and was only within a small 
number of votes in attaining that well-merited dis- 
tinction. Alderman Johnson was a remarkable man: 
a character rarely seen in our day, and with some im- 
perfections incident to all human kind, formed a noble 
contrast to the creeping, selfish, sordid, and illiberal 
world around him. Of strong integrity, blunt man- 
ners, straightforward opinion and speech, great na- 
tural shrewdness equivalent to wisdom, and manly 
independence in every word and action, he was the 
thorough representative of the perfect John Bull, in 
his best ideality. No little money-making specula- 
tions stained his city course, no shabby official 
hoardings marked his official career, no shirking of 
duties, nor evasion of responsibilities ever occurred 
to his steady mind. His hospitalities were un- 
bounded; his hand was open as the day to melting 
charities ; he was princely not impudent, and endowed 
with so rich a fund of sound common sense, that in 
whatever position he happened to be placed, it seemed 
as if the right, judicious, and honourable way, was 
the only one he could take and pursue. His social 
qualities were so warm-hearted that they led him into 
convivial habits, ill to combine with laborious occu- 
pations, and consequently trying to the health, and 
we fear it must in part be attributed to this too gene- 
rous indulgence, that his powerful constitution 
yielded, whilst yet at an age compatible with the un- 
broken vigour of life. 

The constancy and splendour of his entertainments 
in the Mansion-house threw a halo of lustre over his 
mayoralty. His dinner to Ibrahim Pasha was a me- 
morable event; nor was it less to his honour that, on 
a similar occasion, he assembled round him, in the 
Egyptian-hall, several hundred of the most eminent 
literati, artists, and men of science, of whom England 
can boast. Sir Peter Laurie and Sir W. Magnay 
féted smaller parties of the same description, but this 
was the only instance of which we are cognisant, 
where civic hospitality, on a grand and comprehensive 
scale, was offered to talent and genius, other than 
engaged in trade, of corporate rights, or of judicial, 
military, naval, and political station. Lord Mayor 
Johnson broke over the routine ; and seldom has any 
act in that quarter been more applauded. But the 
worthy Alderman, though not literary, was attached 
to literature, and appreciated its value beyond the 
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common city estimate. His clear mind and solid un- 
derstanding caused him to enjoy and esteem what was 
intellectual, whether developed in the social circle or 
in the public improvement; and few individuals ever 
more intuitively and keenly penetrated through the 
motives and conduct of those to whom all such ele- 
vating feelings were as drugs when compared with 
the single pursuit—* make money.” He was a mem- 
ber of the Archeological Association, and pledged to 
give attention to the modes in which the discoveries 
in London are swamped or wrecked, and endeavour 
to save these ancient relics from destruction; but, 
unfortunately, his failing health prevented this desir- 
able consummation, and, when found, they are still 
exposed-to Vandal chance and “ dissolving views.” 

Alderman Johnson, in spite of party divisions and 
various competitions, had earned as large a share of 
the approbation and regard of his fellow-citizens as 
any One we have known in our time, and his prema- 
ture death is deeply lamented by all who had the 
pleasure to know him. 

Deaths of Scientific Men in India.—We regret to 
read in the East India papers of the death of Mr. 
Williams, the geologist sent out in 1846 on survey 
by the Court of Directors; as well as that of Mr. 
Jones, his assistant, both having sunk under their 
exertions. Dr. Malcolmson, in February, 1844, like 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Jones, in 1848, fell a victim 
to jungle fever, terminating in dysentery, caught in 
the course of a geological tour. Mr. Graham died 
at Khandalla some ten years since, of fever caught in 
the course of his botanical researches. The year 
1848 has been singularly fatal to the lives of the 
learned men of India. Three of our most distin- 
guished astronomers—Mr. Taylor of Madras, Mr. 
Curnin at Calcutta, and Colonel Wilcox at Lucknow 
—have been taken away. Sir W. Harris, one of the 
most enterprising of our travellers, if not the most 
happy of our writers of travels, and Lieutenant Chris- 
topher, N.I., a copious contributor to the geography 
of India, died within twenty-four hours of each other ; 
and now two of our geologists fall side by side in the 
field of research. It is within the year that we un- 
happily have become assured of the death of Captain 
Young, one of the most laborious of our hydro 
graphers.— Bombay Times. 

Death of Mr. Robert Stuart. —We regret to 
announce the death of Mr. Robert Stuart, bookseller, 
Ingram-street, which took place on Saturday last, 
from the prevailing malady. Mr. Stuart was a man 
of gentle manners, extensive acquirements, and great 
ability. A few years ago, he published a work ex- 
hibiting much research and talent, entitled Caled 


MUSIC. 

London Wednesday Concerts. — The seventh of 
the series of these extremely various and delightful 
musical entertainments was rendered more than 
usually attractive by the re-appearance of the veteran 
Braham, in conjunction with the tenor of the day, 
Mr. Sims Reeves. The programme displayed great 
taste and judgment in the selection of tle music, in- 
cluding some of the most popular pieces from Mr. 
John Barnett’s opera of the Mountain Sylph, but the 
interest was of course centred in Mr. Braham. He 
sang with a vigour and gusto that were truly surpris- 
ing, and his voice distinctly showed that it still pos- 
sessed many of the best qualities for which it was so 
celebrated years ago. On his first appearance on the 
platform, he was greeted with a fervent burst of 
applause, which made Exeter Hall ring again for some 
minutes, and which was continued till he took his 
seat at the piano, to accompany himself in ‘‘ Stand to 
your guns.” His delivery of this song was superb, 
and when it was unanimously re-demanded, he sub- 
stituted the sweet ballad, “I love thee for thy 
heart alone,” which he sang with all the spirit of 
bygone times. In his own duet of “ Gallop on 
gaily,” with Mr. Reeves, he came out with still 
greater force, and his splendid delivery of some of 
the more marked passages was electrifying. The 
duet was enthusiastically encored; but his greatest 
triumph of the evening was in the “ Bay of Biscay,” 
the song of all others which he had made so pecu- 
liarly his own. It was a glorious performance, and 
verse after verse was rapturously applauded, till the 
crowning words, delivered with startling energy, ‘‘ A 
sail!—a sail!’ fairly carried the audience away, and 
the veteran songster was forced to sing the whole 
over again to his wondering and delighted auditors. 
Mr. Braham’s reception throughout was most hearty, 
and must have been not only very gratifying to his 
feelings, but have contributed greatly to the spirit 
with which he executed ;these triumphs of his 
younger days. The concert was altogether most 
gratifying, and the hall crowded to overflowing. 





Cock’s Musical Almanac for 1849. 
Sucu a publication as this has long been a deside- 
ratum. We have been becoming more and more a 
musical public, and yet have never had a popular 
annual view of the science and its professors to keep 
us up to the anecdote and progress. Independently 
of the usual Almanac matter and conveniences, there 
is here a fund of entertaining and useful intelligence, 
both retrospective and contemporaneous, relating to 





Romana. It was hailed as furnishing some most 
valuable details regarding the sojourn of the Romans 
in our land. The descriptive notices accompanying 
the Views of Glasgow in Former Times—a beautiful 
work published only last year—were from the pen of 
Mr. Stuart. He was in the prime of life.—Glasgow 
Herald. 








THE DRAMA. 

Olympic Theatre.—A drama, called The Headsman, 
was produced at this theatre on Thursday evening, 
and was well received by a crowded audience. It is 
founded upon the custom, prevalent in the middle 
ages, of making the executionet’s an hereditary office, 
which in this instance devolves unexpectedly upon 
the actual headsman’s son. He is unnerved when 
about to exercise his functions, by a scream from his 
mistress, who has stolen to the place of execution. 
The mob of Bruges are about to execute summary 
vengeance, when the governor of the city, Count 
Lewis of Flanders, enters, and eventually the heads- 
man’s son turns out to be the Count’s illegitimate 
child. The principal character was performed with 
spirit by Mr. Leigh Murray, and the heroine by a 
young lady, Miss de Burgh, new to the stage, and 
who shows promise of great talent in melo-dramatic 
characters. The scene of the execution, in the grand 
place of Bruges, was effectively put upon the stage. 
The piece is written by Mr. Albert Smith, and is 
likely to have a run, being in truth, as the bills say, 
“ of intense interest.” 





the m 1 world; and we should think there is 
hardly a lady in the Jand that will not like to possess 
so agreeable a companion. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
VICTORIA. 
(By Charles Swain.) 
ATTEND, oh Man, 
Uplift the banner of thy kind, 
Advance the ministry of mind ; 
The mountain height is free to climb, 
Toil on—Man’s heritage is Time ! 
Victoria. 
Toil sows the seed ; 
Even the rock may yield its flower 
No lot so hard, but human power, 
Exerted to one end and aim, 
May conquer fate and capture fame. 
Victoria. 
Press onward still ; 
In nature’s centre lives the fire 
That slow, though sure, doth yet aspire: 
Through fathoms deep of mould and clay, 
It splits the rocks that bar its way! 
Victoria. 


If nature then 
Lay tame beneath her weight of earth, 
When would her hidden fire know birth ? 
Thus Man, through granite Fate must find 
The path—the upward path—of Mind! 
Victoria. 


Pause not in fear ; 
Preach no desponding, servile view, 
Whate’er thou will’st—thy wiLt may do! 
Strengthen each manly nerve to bend 
's bow, and bid its shaft ascend ! 
Victoria. 


Truth’ 








Be firm of heart ; 
By fusion of unnumber’d years 
A Continent its vastness rears! 
A drop, ’tis said, through flint will wear ; 
Toil on, and nature’s conquest share ! 
Victoria. 


Within thyself 
Bright morn, and noon, and night succeed ; 
Power, feeling, passion, thought, and deed : 
Harmonious beauty prompts thy breast, 
Things angels love, and God hath blest. 
Victoria. 


Victoria! 
Shall light from nature’s depths arise, 
And thou, whose mind can grasp the skies, 
Sit down with fate, and idly rail ? 
No—onward !—Let the Truth prevail! 
Victoria. 





VARIETIES. 


Mr. Macaulay's History has had a very rapid sale. 
The first edition (of 3000 copies, we believe) being 
exhausted, and the demand for a second to the same 
extent so great, that the production of a third has 
already been commenced to meet the farther orders 
received, and to be ready in little more than a fort- 
night. The Literary Gazette has not noticed the 
rigmarole about the author’s getting 600/. a-year dur- 
ing ten years for the copyright, for the simple reason 
that it is not true! There is generally a good deal 
of fudge, and seldom, if ever any, exact truth in such 
statements. 

Leicester Square.—The injunction against occupy- 
ing the centre of this square with buildings has been 
confirmed by the Lord Chancellor. The Builder 
suggests that the space should be thrown quite open 
and paved, like Trafalgar Square ; which is an excel- 
lent recommendation. 

Gift of Valuable Books.—Mr. Miller, renowned 
as a book collector, has (it is stated) bequeathed his 
library to the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, already 
so rich in ancient lore. 

The Lander Monument.—We understand that 
Mr. Burnard is authorised to execute a statue of Mr. 
Richard Lander, the enterprising traveller in Africa, 
who was a nativeof Truro. The figure will be placed 
on the Lander column, at the top of Lemon-street, 
Truro; its height will be about eight feet, and the 
material will be stone, and the design as simple and 
effective as possible. — Plymouth and Devonport 
Weekly Journal. 

The Cholera appears to have taken a northerly 
direction, leaving London but slightly affected, and 
raging most seriously in the West of Scotland. At 
Glasgow its ravages are peculiarly fatal; and the 
parts of that city inhabited by the lower classes are 
the filthiest in the island of Britain. The habits of 
drinking, too, are lamentably prevalent there ; so that 
it is no wonder a disease which no science can trace 
and no skill can arrest, should prove awfully destruc- 
tive to such a place and population. 

Jenny Lind at Manchester.—Vox et preterea nihil 
is an exploded Latinism! By singing two nights at 
Manchester, this gifted and generous creature raised 
2,512/. in aid of building a wing to the Infirmary. 
The grateful committee, together with fervent thanks, 
presented to her a handsome dressing-case, and a 
necklace of pearls. This was a proper acknowledg- 
ment, and paid in a proper manner. Senseless people 
are apt to say, “Oh, it only cost her a few songs, 
which is not only an ungrateful but an erroneous way 
of estimating the service. That 2,512/. (or a large 
portion of it) might have been in her own pockel, 
and is as much given by her to the charity as if she 





had taken it out of her purse. We never had a singel & 


behave so nobly in this respect as Jenny Lind: ani 
we could assign the reason—it is because she has 
the soul to sympathise in communion with her fellow: 
creatures, and ¢hat is the secret of the naturalness 
which enchants every heart beyond the reach of art. 

Gen. Tom Thumb has made his appearance on the 
stage at the Broadway Theatre in a dramatic enter 
tainment entitled Hop o’ my Thumb, or the Sever 
League Boots.’ —Literary World. ‘ 

The London Institution commences its Soiree 
next Wednesday. 
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Mr. Macready at Philadelphia—The American 
papers are full of the outrageous insult offered to 
Mr. Macready on his appearance at Philadelphia, by 
a band of ruffians who pretended to resent a quarrel 
attempted to be fastened upon him by Mr. Forrest. 
We rejoice to see that the almost unanimous voice of 
America repudiates this disgraceful transaction; and 
more especially a furious and impudently false card, 
in which he attempts to countenance and justify the 
blackguard proceedings of his friends, in throwing 
penny-pieces, eggs, and other missiles at the accom- 
plished tragedian and stranger who had visited them 
with his art and genius. The personal abuse of Mr. 
Macready in this publication is quite enough to 
render it too contemptible for reply, or the considera- 
tion of any gentleman. But Mr. Forrest ventures to 
assert that Mr. Macready “ suborned several writers in 
the English press to write him (Forrest) down !!” 
What driveller does not know that any such attempt 
upon the editor of any respectable journal in London 
would give the perpetrator cause to rue it to the last 
night of his appearance on the stage. At Baltimore 
since this shameful proceeding, Mr. Macready has 
performed to enthusiastic audiences. Mr. Macready 
has also re-appeared at the Stuvesant Institute, New 
York, where he read the play of Macbeth, to the 
intense gratification of an enlightened audience. The 
journals dwell particularly on the extraordinary effect 
he communicated to some of the inferior characters 
and dialogues, heretofore empty nothings on the 
stage. His second reading was of Hamlet; and the 
American critics speak in admiration of its developing 
a thousand unknown beauties in every part. The 
proceeds, 300 dollars, were given to the benefit of 
Mr. Simpson, so long a fortunate manager, in con- 
junction with Stephen Price. A benefit at the Park 
Theatre, and another at the Olympic, where Mitchell, 
the clever low comedian at the Victoria in Abbott's 
time, presides, will, it is thought, produce altogether 
some 4000 dollars. 


The Burlesque on Socialism and Communism, now 
performing with such éclat and effect in Paris, is, we 
are assured, more piquant and laughable than can 
be imagined without seeing it. The humour is carried 
to the extreme of the ludicrous, and the personation 
of Proudhon, and other heroes of the rights of 
Labour, are perfect. Never was Labour so be- 
Laboured for the follies and absurdities of its fan- 
tastical apostles, who would destroy all that is good 
and solid in that noble privilege of man—to work, 
and be rewarded according to his work—and sub- 
stitute in its stead the claims of incapacity, idleness, 
and fraud. 


Mr. Forrest, of American histrionic fame, adver- 
tised premiums of 3000 and 1000 dollars respectively, 
for the best play which any native author should 
produce. He has now announced his unpropitious 
award—viz., that among all the load of MSS. 
sent to him, there is not a play fit for the 
stage, or worthy of representation (alas! for the 
dramatic genius of the U. S.—nothing fit for 
0. P. and P.S,!); but a Mr. Miles, of Baltimore, 
having produced a tolerable dramatic poem, Mr. F. 
has written him a complimentary letter, and enclosed 
a check for the second prize—1000 dollars. 


A Sluggish Race.—The Times charges the Celts 
with being an inert and sluggish race, as compared 
with the Saxons; and an extraordinary instance, in 
proof, has just occurred at Roscommon, where Mrs. 
Walsh has borne a child with three slugs in its body: 
the poor mother having been shot at. 


A Passage of Shakspeare in the Yankee. 
Neow is the winta uv eour discontent 
Med glorious summa by this sun 0’ Yock, 
An’ all the cleouds thet leowred upun eour heouse 
In the deep buzzum o’ the oshin buried ; 
Neow air eour breows beound ’ith victorious wreaths ; 
Eour breused arms hung up fer monimunce ; 
Four starn alarums changed to merry meetins, 
Eour dreffle marches to delightful measures, 
Grim-visaged war heth smeuthed his wrinkled front, 
An’ neow, instid 0’ mountin’ barebid steeds 
To fright the souls o’ ferfle edverseries, 
He capers nimly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasin’ uv a loot.” 
The Biglow Papers, published at Cambridge,U.S, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mar. James, we hear, is engaged in writing a work, under 
the attractive title of “ Dark Scenes of History.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Bampton Rectory; or the Lesson of Life, post 8vo, cloth, 
8 


Ss. . 

— (Rev. C.) Manual for the Young, 18mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Brown’s (Thos., D.D.) Sermons, with Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 


Chateaubriand’s Memoirs, vol. 1, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

De Burgh’s (Rev. W.) Discourses on the Life of Christ, fep. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 


£2 2s. 
Drury’s (A. H.) Friends and Fortune ; a Tale, 12mo, cloth, 
8. 


Farmer’s Library, vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 17s. 6d. 

Hall’s (J.) Clouds and Sunshine, and other Poems, post 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 

Hook’s Companion to Altar, 18mo, cloth, 2s.; calf, 3s. 

James’ Earnest Ministry, 12mo, fifth edition, 4s. 

Church in Earnest, 12mo, third edition, 4s. 

Jones’ (Joseph) Christianity and the Christian, 12mo, cloth, 
5s. 6d. 





Lays of Ancient Babyland, 4to, 3s. 6d. 
Macaulay’s England, vols. 1 and 2, second edition, 8vo, cloth, 


32s. 

Macfarlane’s (Rev. J.) the Church and the Nation, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 

Martineau’s (H). Household Education, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Maskell’s (W.) Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Church of 
England on Absolution, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Mary Barton, 2 vols., second edition, post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

National Cyclopzedia, vol. 6, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Nottidge’s (Rev. J.T.) Selection from his Correspondence, 
edited by C. Brydges, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanack for 1849, bd. 4s. 

Paton’s (A. A.) Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic, 
2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 32s, 

Patterson’s First Steps to Zoology, Parts I. and II., each 
1s. 6d. ; complete in 1 vol., 3s. 

People’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Pereiras’ (Dr.) Materia Medica, vol. 1, third edition, 8yvo, 
cloth, 25s. 

Plain Sermons, vol. 10, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Punch, vol. 15, 4to, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Rich’s (A., B.A.) Illustrated Companion to Latin Diction- 
ary, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

School Room, in Three Parts, Part I., 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Selections from the Letters of the late Sarah Grubb, 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 

Sertum Ecclesiz : The Church’s Flowers, 8vo, 21s. 

Spring Blossoms and Summer Blossoms for Young and 
Good, 2s. 6d. : 
Squil (The) or Searchfoot, by Cervantes, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Standard Novels, vol. 114, cloth, 5s. 

Thoughts and Meditations, in Verse, by a Young Lady, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Worsley (T.) on the Province of the Intellect in Religion, 
cloth, 6s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


(This table shows tlie time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1849. - hms | 1849. h.m. 8 
Jan. 6 .. . 12 6146] Jan.10. .. . 12 7552 
To. we — 6405 ll. « « « — 8190 
8 2 — 7 6D 12... . — 8422 
9 «2 0 = 709 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


As the season becomes more lively and busy, we would 
impress upon our friends and correspondents the expediency 
of being as early in the week as they can, with their com- 
munications. It is very vexatious to us, almost every No., 
to have to exclude interesting matter in consequence of its 
being too late. 





To the note signed “ The Editor,” Ist, January, we would 
reply that his remarks on the presumed favouritism shown 
to Mrs. Hemans, in awarding her the prize forthe poem on 
“Dartmoor,” (see Literary Gazette of the 30th,) are founded 
onerror. There was no “ personal friendship” in the case to 
infl the decision, for it was made upon a comparison 
of the compositions sent in, and in utter ignorance of who 
were the competitors, till the corresponding sealed key, with 
the name of the successful candidate, was opened, and di- 
vulged that of Felicia Hemans. In honour to the parties 
concerned we may add, that not one of the other keys was 
so much as looked into. With regard to the rest of this 
note, censuring periodicals which “ fill whole col with 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS, 


The Proprietors of the Crnquz Nationat ps Panis beg leave most 
respectfully to announce that on MONDAY, and during the Week, a 
variety of Novelties will be introduced for the first time. Mesdames 
Caroline, Palmyre Anato, Mathilde, Ducose, Amaglia, &c. &c. MM. 

isset Aine, le Petite Loisset, nicknamed in Paris “The Little 
Devil,” Wehle, Siegrist, Lalanne, &c. &c., will appear. 

The Performances will be ied by the E ici 
Messrs. Auriol, Leclair, Young Auriol, and Mahomet Ben Said. 


THREE GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCES, 
Monpay, WepyespAy, anv Fripay. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK.— 
Notice is hereby given, that the Annual General Meeting of this 
Compauy will be held at the Bank in Lothbury, on Wapnespar, the 
17th day of January uext, at One o'clock precisely, to declare a 
Dividend, to appoint Three Directors in the room of Thomas Chap- 
man, Esq:, Joshua Walker, Esq., and Henry Buckle, Esq., who go out 
by rotation, but being eligible, offer themselves for re-election, and for 
other purposes.— By Order of the Board, 
JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, 
Lothbury, Dec. 6, 1848. General Manager. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from the Ist of 
January to the [2nd January, to prepare for the Dividend. 


T a MEETING of GENTLEMEN, held at 
the London Coffeehouse, Ludgate Hill, on the 3rd of January, 
1849, The Rev. EDWARD RICE, D.D., in the Chair, 
It was moved by Peter Laurie, Esq., seconded by Thomas Wood, Esq., 
and resolved unanimously : 

That the following gentlemen (with power to add to their number) 
do form a Committee to conduct the arrangements for the Lectures 
to be delivered by Mr. Charles Pearson at the Literary Institution, 
Aldersgate Street, at 7 o'clock, p.m., on the 15th and 16th, and for the 
discussion which will ensue on the 22nd and 23rd of this month, upon 
the subjeet of the relations of Punishment and Crime, and of Prison 
Discipline and Prison Reform :— 

r. Rice, Chairman, 
F. Bennoch, Esq. 
J. Stevens, Esq. 


ies of 











Peter Laurie, Esq 
Capt. Maconochie, R.A. 
8, R. Goodman, Esq. 


F. Bracher, Esq. Thomas Wood, Esq. 

J.T. Norris, Esq. Thomas Price, Esq. 

Col. Fitzgibbon. John Toulmin Smith, Esq. 
J. Michael, Esq. H. W. Vallance, Esq. 


H, James, Esq. J. Michael, jun., Esq. 
Moved by Francis Bennoch, Esq., seconded by John Stevens, Esq., 
and resolved unanimously : 

That it be referred to the Committee, who will sit at Masons’-hall, 
Basinghall-street, to issue tickets of admission for the lecture and 
discussion. 

Moved by John Toulmin Smith, Esq., ded by Col. Fitzgibb 
and resolved unanimously : 

That the foregoing resolutions be published in the usual manner. 
CHARLES EASON, Hon. Sec. 








TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC. 
‘HE REASONS WHICH HAVE 


determined J. Atyrup Novzr1o0 to reduce the price of his 
Musical Publications, the majority of them to the full extent of 50 
per cent., may be had gratis of all Music-sellers, or ou application at 
the London Sacred Music Warehouses, 69, Dean Street, Soho, an 
24, Poultry, London; and sent by Post (free) on receipt of one 
postage stamp. ? 


OYAL LOCHNAGAR WHISKEY.— 
Messrs. BEGG and BUYERS, by special appointment, Dis- 
tillers to the Royal H hold, and propri of the Loch 
Distillery, beg to announce that Messrs. WHITING and ROBERTS, 
Church Street, Millbank, Westminster, are the sole consignees for 
the SALE of the ROYAL LOCHNAGAR WHISKEY in England. 
This Whiskey, which has been honoured with the Royal approval, 
is of extreme purity, exquisite flavour and bouquet. 
WHITING and ROBERTS, sole Consignees, Church Street, 
Millbank, Westminster. 


Te VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreigu 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c., 
= they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 


D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having agers increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully —— from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. ies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Perno.ine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demul infl on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nursery, forinfants. The “ Perrotine Snavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 
A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“Dispensary Soar,” is pared for i icul ff 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ——. 7 5 
The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with at success in purifying linen after 





























the vapid inanity of the day,” and “ other fooleries,” (desig- 
nated) as it does not apply to the Literary Gazette, we have 
no occasion to answer it. 





diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other gions, be idered a beneficial antidote. 
R. HENDRIE 


PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonne Staret, Recent’s QuapRant. 
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WESTERN 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
3, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 


I IFE 
Cock Biddulph, and C. Charing C: 
i 8, , and Co. ing Cross. 
In addition to the ordinary Lens of Life ‘Assurance, this Society 
ssesses Caeeeee which present peculiar and important 
tages to the public. 
wo is epudlly invited to the rates of Annuity granted to 
Onn Lives, for which ample security is provided by the Lege capital 
of the Society. 3 
Examris.— £100 cash paid down, purchases— 
An Annuity of ” : : to a Male Life aged 60 


- 65 (Payable as long 
_ 1416 8 - 70( ashe is alive. 
18 11 10 ~_ 75 


‘The Annuities are payable wauy-rzanzr; and the first half-year’s 
Annuity is paid six months after the purchase-money is received. All 
expenses of the p mop 94 deed are ag my ee ey Society. 

mati of expense, can be obtained from 
ee pense, can A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary. 


HE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
FOR ORDINARY AND “DECLINED” LIVES, 
qi ated pursuant to Stat.7 & 8 Vic. Cap. 110. 
OFFICES—37, OLD JEWRY, LONDON. 


TRUSTERS. 
Matthew Marshall, Esq., Bank of England. 
sg Olding, Sen., Es 
Wi 





q., Lombard Street. 
m Smee, Esq., Bank of England. 
THE GRESHAM will be found a peculiarly eligible Office for 
every description of Life A both on account of the extensive 
range of business undertaken, and the advantages offered to the 


Assured. 

In addition to all the ordinary branches of Life Ass in- 
cluding the ing and purchase of 4 » Endow- 
ments, ¥e., this Society undertakes, at a small but fixed extra rate of 
Premium, the Assuaance or Lives wuicn although not diseased, nor 
having a strong t thereto, have nevertheless been DECLINED BY 
oTHER Ovricgs; and in order that such extra rate may not in all 
cases be permanent, a reduction will be made should the health of 
the Assured improve. 

This branch of the Society’s business has been founded upon the 
—a of many of the best informed and most intelligent Actu- 

es 











ot neta + ae s 

Holders of Policies upon the participating scale are entitled to four- 
fifths of the profits, 

For tables of rates and other i ion is parti 
invited to the prospectuses, which may be hadon application. _ 

An adequate Commission allowed to persons through whom Policies 
are . fs several localities suenties = - ents, and 

‘ive respectable persons are requested to ap for the office. 

NB As the Declined Lives Branch is fr oo | not inimical to 
the Offices by which the Lives have been declined, Agents to such 
Offices may, in respect of such branch of t , be also appointed 


Agents to this Society. 
sage ' THOMAS ALFRED POTT, Secretary. 


TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 


£, * Jarl 











DIRECTORS. 
JAMES STUART, Esa., Chairman. 
HANANEL DE CASTRO, Esa., Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, E: F. C, Maitland, Esq. 


E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resi fent. William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a e paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its annual 
income being upwards of £94,000. 

In 1841 the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 

time they were effected to the 31st December, 1840, and from that 
date to 31st December, 1847, £2} per cent. per annum was added at 
the General Meeting on 6th July, 1848. 

The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1884, to the 31st of 

Deceyaber, 1847, is as follows :— 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
14, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 

Invested Capital, upwards of THREES MILLIONS. 
Realised Profits for the Seven Years ending 20th 
August, 1847, £624,261 15s. 9d., out of which 

£603,288 15s, 2d. has been divided. 
The following are examples of the Additions made to Policies 


which have become Claims subsequent to the 20th August, 1847, and 
ntitled to the septennial Bonus of that date :— 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


CHOICE BOOKS, A HANDSOME ROSEWOOD WINGED BOOKCASE, ETC, 


puUrttick and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 

Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, January 11, and following 
day, at One o’clock most puuctually, a collection of Valuable Books, 
in fine condition, in various languages, and in most departments of 
Literature; a few Illuminated M ipte; a hand Rosewood 
Winged Bookcase: a Satinwood Bookcase, &c. May be viewed two 
days before the sale. Catalogues will be sent on application. 

















‘Pollen of ae Amount of Bonus, | Total Amount paid. 
z & sd. 2 6.4 
500 500 641 1 8 ll41 1 8 
637 1000 1225 0 0 2225 0 0 
1067 3000 3675 0 0 6675 0 0 
1396 2500 2919 11 8 5419 11 8 
1854 2000 2107 0 0 4107 0 0 











Proposals received daily at the Office, and through Solicitors and 
Agents, to whom the usual Commission is allowed, 
By order of the Directors, 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 





ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Esrasuisuep 1806, 


Policy Holders’ Capital, 1,137,753. Annual Income, £140,000, 
Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Clainis paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,000, 
PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, 


Henry B. Alexander, Lg William Ostler, Esq. 

H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. George Round, Esq. 

George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 

Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 

William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 

Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 
PRYSICIAN, 


John Maclean, M.D., F.S.S., 29, Upper Montague Street, 
Montague Square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
































Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses, 
e a —L., 
Date of} Sum juently, to be furt 
Policy. |[nsured Original Premium. Veoremred annually, 
1806 | £2500 | £79 10s, 10d, Extinguished| 21222 2s. Od. 
1811 1000 3319 2 ditto 231 17 8 
1818 1000 3416 10 ditto 1l4 18 10 
Ezamples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
Total Amount, to 
. Sum Bonusses ?. 
Polic: be further in- 
Noo Date. Insured. added. pallieae 
521 1807 £900 £982 128.1d.| £1882 128. 1d. 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 355817 8 8558 17 8 

















Prospectuses and fall particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of the United 
Kingdom; and at the Head Office, No. 50, Regent Street. 


'J. A. BEAUMONT, Esq., Managing Director. 








Sum Time Sum added to | Sum added to |Sum payable 
Assured.| Assured. {| Policy in 1841./ Policy in 1848.| at Death. 
2 & «4, 2esd, zs. d. 
5000 |13yrs,.10mts.; 683 6 8 787 10 0 | 647016 8 
6000 | 12 years 500 0 0 10 0 6287 10 0 
5000 | 10 years 300 0 0 787 10 0 6087 10 0 
5000 8 years 100 0 0 10 0 | 588710 0 
5000 | 6 years ae es 675 0 O | 5675 0 0 
5000 4 years oe ee 450 0 0 | 5450 0 0 
5000 | 2 years oe 8 225 0 O | 5225 0 0 











OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT STREET. 
Estasiisuep 1807, 

It is pe ae notified to parties holding policies in this Office, 
the renewals of which fall due at Christmas, that the same should be 
med on or before the 9th of January. The receipts are lying at the 

ead Office, and in the hands of the several Agents. 

The terms of the COUNTY FIRE OFFICE are highly advan- 
tageous to the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public 
a ——- All = are settled with ——- and liberality. 

; rpm m 








The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only on — need be paid for the first five yoy & insurance 
is for life. No entrance money or charge @ po! stamp. 
Every information will be afforded on application to ek iden 


ull p wi y farni to parties applying 

personally, or bb yy to the Head Office, or to any of its Agents 

who are appointed in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 





Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
BettAarara LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Capital—ONE MILLION. 
is Instituti P d by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Viet. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
facilities and accommodation t! are usually offered to the 
public, 


The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually increasing fund, aecumulated from the premiums on upwards 
of 7000 Policies, complete security to the assured: while the 
magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
fe and to the varied and extensive tables 











to the prosp 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institation. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 


8, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
, RLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE; and 
28, REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 

Lrasiuitr of the Paorrizrons Unrasrerictep. 

Mopegrare Premiums inthe Fras Derantment. 

Pscurrtarn Apvanragss in the Lire Derartment. 

Policies, insuring the value of Leasehold Property at the termina- 
tion of the Lease, are also issued. 

Persens whose Policies with this Company expire on the 25th in- 
stant are respectfully reminded that Receipts for the renewal of the 
same will be found at the Head Offices in London and Liverpool, and 
in the hands of the respective Agents; and those who, preferring the 
security offered by this Compauy, may desire to remove their Insu- 
rances, are informed that no expense will be incurred by such re- 

BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, London. 
WINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
Dec, 9, 1948. 








ENLARGEMENT OF THE “WEEKLY DISPATCH.” 
r puis JOURNAL, which is unrivalled, will be 
j ENLARGED, 
On and after SUNDAY, the 7th of JANUARY, 1849, to SIXTEEN 


PAGES, containing SIXTY-FOUR COLUMNS, of the SAME SIZE 
AND FORM AS AT PRESENT, 


WITHOUT ANY EXTRA CHARGE. 


The DISPATCH will, therefore, answer the purpose of FOUR 
NEWSPAPERS. 

An Edition of the DISPATCH is published at Five o’Clock every 
Saturday morning, for transmission by the First Train and Morning 
Mails, 80 that persons residing in towns 250 miles from London may 
receive it the same evening. 

An Exeress Eptrron of the Drsrarcn is published every Sunpar 
AFrrguNoon, containing News direct from Paris, and other parts of 
the Continent, up to Eight o’Clock on Saturday Evening. 

Orders should be given early to Mr. Ricnanp Woop, 139, Fleet. 
street, or to any of the Newsvenders, in Town and Country, 


Just Publiohed with Portcaits, 
Almanorh te Gatha, 
1849. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE 
Foreign Booksellers. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIX,, 
was published on WEDNESDAY last. 
CONTENTS, 
I. MABILLON: THE FRENCH BENEDICTINES. 
II. THE PATENT JOURNAL: THE PROGRESS OF 
MECHANICAL INVENTION. 
III. CHARLES VERNON: A TRANSATLANTIC TALE. 
IV. MIGNET AND GRIMBLOT: DIPLOMACY OF LOUIS 
XIV. AND WILLIAM III. 
Vv. THE BISHOP OF EXETER AND MR. SHORE: 
INDELIBILITY OF HOLY ORDERS. 
VI. KEMBLE’S SAXONS IN ENGLAND, 
VII. THE PUNJAUB. 
VIII. RELIEF OF IRISH DISTRESS. 
IX. LORD MELBOURNE. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and CS Black. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXCIX., for January. Price 28, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

I. The Year of Revolutions.—II. French Conquerors and Colonists. 
—III. The Caxtons: Part IX.—IV. The White Nile.—-V. Art ini 
Artists in Spain. — VI. The Dodo and its Kindred. — VII. The 
Sword of Honour: a Tale of 1787.—VIII. Memoirs of Kirkaldy of 
Grange. 

William Blackwood and Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, ani 

37, Paternoster Row, London. 








THE 








Just published, price 6s. 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No. LXIII , for JANUARY, 1849, being the commencement 
a New Volume. conenues. 


The Church and her Female Penitents. 

Miss Bremer’s Novels. 

Lamb’s Translation of the Phenomena, &c., of Aratus. 
Neale’s History of the Eastern Church. 

Grimblot’s Letters of William III. and Louis XIV. 
The Law of Marriage and the Prohibited Degrees. 
The Book of Job. 

Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &c. 


John and Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 


THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Just published, in One Volume, feap. 8vo, price 7s. in cloth; 12s. 64. 
in morocco extra, . 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JAMES 
THOMSON, comprising all his Pastoral, Dramatic, Lyrical, 
and Didactic Poems, and a Few of his Juvenile Productions. With 
Life of the Author by the Rev. Parrzick Murpocu, D.D., and Note 
by Nicuots. 
and Engraved on Steel by W. Greatbach, Esq. 


PUPP LPM 





Also, 
In One Volume, feap. 8vo, Fine Paper, price 5s. in cloth; 10s. 6d. i 
morocco extra, 

The SEASONS, and the CASTLE of INDO- 
LENCE. With Life by the Rev. Parnicxk Muapocu, D.D., sl 
Notes by Nicuoxs. Five Illustrations from Drawings by J. Gilbert, 
Esq., and Engraved on Steel by W. Greatbach, Esq. 

London; William Tegg and Co., Cheapside, 





Seven Illustrations from Drawings by J. Gilbert, Esq, 
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In a few days, one thick vol. 8vo, price £1 10s., half-bound, 


EBRETT’S GENEALOGICAL PEERAGE 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. An entirely New 
Edition, corrected to January, 1849. 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly; F. and J. Rivington; Longman 
and Co.; Sherw: and Co.; Bagster and Sons; Hatchard and Son; 
Stevens aud Norton: Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; J. M. Richardson; J. Bain; T. and W. Boone; Capes and Co.; 
B. Hodgson; J. Snow; G. Routledge: H. Washbourne; W. J. 
Cleaver; L. Booth; Allen and Co.; H. G. Bohn; G. Willis; R. 
Mackie; and J. Wheldon. 

Of whom may be had, in 8vo, price £1 8s. 


DEBRETT’S BARONET AGE, corrected to 


1849. 





This day is published, in a thick volume, fcap. 8vo, 7s. 


RIENDS and FORTUNE: a Moral Tale. 
By ANNA HARRIET DRURY. 


* Also, by the same Authoress, 


ANNESLEY and other POEMS, 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, feap. Svo, 4s. 6d. 
HOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS in VERSE. 


By a YOUNG LADY of the Hebew Faith. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 








Just published, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt leaves, 
AYS of ANCIENT BABYLAND. To which 


are added divers small Histories not known to the Ancients. 
Dedicated with much respect, but without permission, to the Babies 


of England. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





SUITABLE PRESENT-BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 
Just published, demy octavo, cloth lettered, 3s. 6d. 


N ESSAY on the FILIAL DUTIES, their 

Divine Obligation, and their Importance to Social Happiness 

and Public Welfare, with Illustrative Anecdotes from Ancient and 

Modern History. 

By WILLIAM SIDNEY GIBSON, Esq., F.8.A., Barrister-at-Law, 

a Registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy, Author of “The History and 

Antiquities of Tynemouth,” “ Visits to some Northumbrian Churches 
and Castles,” “ Essay on the Monastic Historians,” &c. 

London: W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: R. 
Robinson, 





OKE’S MAGISTERIAL SYNOPSIS.—Second Edition. 
Just published, in one vol. 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


HE MAGISTERIAL SYNOPSIS: Compris- 
ing Summary Convictions, the Offences, Penalties, &c., and the 
Stages of Ls , tabularly d; Indictable Offences, 
where each is Triable, as to Bail, Costs, &c.; and all other Proceed- 
ings before Justices out of Sessions, adapted throughout to the Law 
as consolidated and enacted by the Administration of Justice (or 
Jervis’s) Acts, 11 and 12 Vict. ce. 42, 43, 44, with Forms, Copious 
Notes, and Practical Observations, &c. Second Edition, enlarged 
and improved. By GEORGE C. OKE, Assistant Clerk to the N2w- 
market Benches of Justices, Cambridgeshire and Suffolk. 
_“ This is a new and improved edition of a work of very great prac- 
tical value, for it is, in fact as well as in profession, a complete view 
of the whole magisterial duty.”—Morning Herald. 


Henry Butterworth, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 7, Fleet-streat. 








ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Just published, at the Office, 11, Hanover Square, and by Messrs. 

Longmans. 

HE PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY of LONDON, with Inuustrations. 1848. Part I. 

Containing Six Coloured. and Three Plain Plates, 8vo. Price to the 

Fellows, Six Shillings; to the Public, Nine Shillings. 

he Sixta and Concluding Part of the Third Volume of the 

Transactions will be ready in January. 





THE THEORY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION COMPLETELY 
VELOPE 


Now ready, small 4to, price 16s. cloth gilt, and Key 5s., uniform, 


a 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on MUSICAL 
COMPOSITION. BY G. W. ROHNER. 

“The instructions and examples are very clear; and we would, 
therefore, cordially recommend the work to the music feuille of all 
our melodious friends.” —Literary Gazette. 

“The whole has been treated with great care: it is copious, highly 
scientific—that is, —t simple, grammatical; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that it is one of the most learned books ever 
written upon the art.”—-Jerrold’s Paper. 

“Tt is well calculated, by its simplicity and clearness, to lead the 
student to a mastery of the science of music.”— Sunday Times. 

The appearance of the volume now before us will be of the greatest 
service to the teacher, and of inestimable valueto the student. * * * 
Much time and trouble may be spared to the pupil who carefully 
studies this new treatise.”—Illustrated News. 








London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Just published, price 1s., beautifully Illustrated, 
THE CROCHET WINTER BOOK. By 
Maile. RIEGO de la BRANCHARDIERE. 
Also, the Fourth Series of THE CROCHET BOOK. 
London: om ao Marshall, and Co.; Ackerman and Co. 


; Oliver 
and Boyd, Edin urgh; and all the Berlin Warehouses. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. ; 
THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE ADRIATIC. 
CROATIA AND THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF AUSTRIA. 
BY A. A. PATON, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “ SERVIA: THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN FAMILY,” ETC. ETC. 
‘ 


With Maps and [Illustrations in Tinted Lithography. 





MR. THACKERAY'S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 





DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG FRIENDS. 


BY MR. M. A. TITMARSH, 
Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “Our Street,” “Mrs. Perkins’ Ball,” &. 


With \6 Illustrations by the Author. 
In small quarto, 5s, plain, or 7s. 6d. coloured. 


This day is published, 
SECOND EDITION OF 


MARY BARTON: 


A TALE OF MANCHESTER 


THE 


LIFE. 


In 2 vols, post Svo, 18s. cloth. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 








— 





MONS. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK 


ON 


DEMOCRACY 


IN FRANCE, 


(JANUARY, 1849.) 


Will be published on MONDAY NEXT. 





JOHN MURRAY; 


ALBEMARLE 


STREET. 








Now ready, price 1s., a New Tale by the Author of ‘‘ Old Jolliffe,” 
entitled, 


TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. 


“The moral of this charming little Christmas tale is of u niversa 
a p= every one of us, high and low, may derive a lesson from 
old David Coombe and the sparkling Fairy; every one of us may, fur- 
ther, learn how to catch a sunbeam.”— Morning Post. 
Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 
Where also may be had the following Tales :— 
OLD JOLLIFFE, not a Goblin Story, and 
a SEQUEL to ditto. Price 2s. each. 


The STORY of the THREE BEARS, Sixth 


Edition. 


An HOUR at BEARWOOD, and the GREAT 
BEAR’S STORY. Price 2s. each plain, and 3s. coloured. 








Now ready, uniform with Tallis’s Imperial Histories of England and 


rica, 
Division I., handsomely bound, price 7s, 6d., 
Also, a Second Edition of Part I., of 6000 copies. 


HE HISTORY of IRELAND, from the 
earliest period of the Trish Annals to the present time. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.8.A., &c. &c.; Corresponding 
Member of the Natioval Institute of France; Honorary Member of 
the Royal Society of Literature, &c.; author of “England under the 
Honse of Hanover,” “The Biographia Britannica Literaria,” and 
other works illustrative of English History. Each Division embel- 
lished with six beautiful steel-engravings, and each Part with one, 
from Original Drawings. By H. Wanren, Esq., President of the 
New Water Colour Society. 
** A good and authentic history of Ireland.”—Dublin Evening Packet. 
“Mr. Wright’s style is succinct and pleasing.”—Dublin Advocate. 
“Should be in the possession of every man of literature.”—Limerick 
Chronicle. 
London: J, & F. Tallis, 100, St. John Street; and all Booksellers. 





NEW VOLUME OF PLAIN SERMONS. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price Gs. 6d., the Tenth and Concluding Volume of 


LAIN SERMONS. By ConrrisuTors 
to the “TRACTS for the TIMES.” 

This Series, now complete in Ten Volumes, contains 347 original 
Sermons of moderate length, written in simple language, and in an 
earnest and impressive style, forming a copious body of — 
Theology, in accordance with the Doctrines of the Church of England. 
The last Volume contains a general Index of Subjects, and a Table of 
the Sermons adapted to the various Seasons of the Christian Year. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo F lace: 
Of whom may be had, 
Any of the FORMER VOLUMES, price 6s. 64. 





This day is published, 


BSOLUTION NO SACRAMENT of the 
+ CHURCH of ENGLAND.—Some Remarks on the Rev. 
TLLIAM Masxent’s Visitation Sermon, at Totnes, Devon. By the 
De; JOHN SMYTHE, M.A., formerly Rector of Dromisken, in the 
iocese of Armagh. 
London; Arthur Varnham, 61, Strand, and to be had of all 
Booksellers.—Price 1s. 





THE LATE REV ROBERT ANDERSON. 
In small &vo, price 6s., the Fifth Edition of 


RACTICAL RELIGION exemplified by 
LETTERS and PASSAGES from the LIFE of the late Rev. 
ROBERT ANDERSON, Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
By the Hon. Mrs. ANDERSON. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAMPBELL. 
Just published, in 3 volumes 8vo, price 45s. cloth, 
IFE and LETTERS of THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL. Edited by Dr. WM. BEATTIE, one of his Executors. 
Also, 
1, FINAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES 
LAMB. Edited by T. N. TALFOURD. 2 vols, 18s. 


2. LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN KEATS. 
Edited by R. M. MILNES. 2 vols., 14s. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF “CURIOSITIES OF 
LITERATURE,” 


Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 42s. cloth, 
ISRAELIS CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 
TURE; with a View of the Life and Writings of the Author. 
By his Son, B, DISRAELI, Esq., M.P. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
Just published, in small 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


JOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


By 


Also, 
1. MISS MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE, 
Present and Past. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
2. LIFE in the SICK ROOM. Essays by an 


Invalid. Second Edition, 5s. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





MR. DICKENS’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 


This day is Published, price Five Shillings, elegantly bound in cloth, 
with Illustrations by Crarxson Stanrvietp, R.A., Frank Stone, 
Joun Lexcu, and Joun Tannret, 

HE HAUNTED MAN and the GHOST'S 
BARGAIN: A Fancy for Christmas-Time. By CHARLES 


DICKENS. : 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





In one volume, 8vo, illustrated with numerous Steel Engravings and 
‘oodeuts, by the Author, price 21s. cloth, 


V A BF 2. F A TI RB. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 


“Mr, Thackeray’s pathos reminds one of the exquisite touches 
which occur in ‘ Fielding’s Amelia.’”—Times. > : 

“ We were little prepared for the keen observation, the deep wis- 
dom, and the consummate art, which Mr. Thackeray has interwoven 
in the slight texture and whimsical pattern of ‘Vanity Fair. It is 
one of the most amusing books we have read for many a long year.” — 
Quarterly Review. 

London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


PSSA 


I. 
In crown 8vo, with numerous Comic Illustrations, price 12s. bound, 


Martin Toutrond: 
A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1831. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PRENCH MANUSCRIPT. 


I. 
Ia Two Volumes post 8vo, with Portraits, &c., £1 1s. neatly bound, 


The Life and Remains of 
Theodore Hook, 


Author of “Sayings and Doings,” “Gilbert Gurney,” &c. 
With Anecdotes of some of his Contemporaries. 
BY THE REV. R. DALTON BARHAM. 


In Three Vols. post 8vo. 
The Lily of Paris; 
OR, THE KING’S NURSE, 


By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON, Esq., 
Author of “ Gisella,” “ Letters from the Danube,” “ Second Love,” &c, 


Iv. 
In Three Vols. post Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 


The Island of Sardinia, 


INCLUDING PICTURES OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
SARDINIANS, AND NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES AND MODERN 
OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE ISLAND. 

To which is added Some Account of 
THE HOUSE OF SAVOY. 
By J. W. WARRE TYNDALE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


v. 
In Three Vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, 


The Bird of Passage ; 


OR, FLYING GLIMPSES OF MANY LANDS. 
By MRS. ROMER, 
Author of “ A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” &c. 


vi. 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 
In 2 vols. post Svo, 


Memoirs of Citizen Caussidiere, 
WHILST ACTING AS 
MINISTER OF POLICE TO THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
of the Revolution in February, 1848, to the 


Tacludi N 
I a 





WRITTEN BY CITIZEN ‘CAUSSIDIERE, 
Representative of the People. 


vit. 
In Three Vols. post Svo. 


Clara Fane; 
OR, THE CONTRASTS OF A LIFE. 
A Rodel. 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 
Author of “ Catherine de Medicis,” &c. 


Vit. 
THE LONG LOST WORK OF CERVANTES. 
Post 8vo, price 8s. neatly bound, with a Portrait of Cervantes, 


Hil Buscapie. 

By DON MIGUEL DE CERVANTES, 
The celebrated Author of “ Don Quixote.” 
(aucENTLY DISCOVERED IN MANUSCRIPT AT CaDI£.) 

From the 8; 
By MISS THOMASINA ROSS. 
TO WHICH I8 PREFIXED 
AN ORIGINAL MEMOIR OF CERVANTES. 


1x. 
In Three Vols, post Svo, 
Helen Charteris: 
A NOVEL OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


x. 
In post 8vo, price Half-a-crown, 


What I Saw in California. 


FORMING THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 


“BENTLEY’S CABINET LIBRARY.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BI BURLINGTON STREET. 
(Publisher in ‘Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


NEW WORKS. 





1. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the Accession of James II. By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAU. 
LAY. Second Bdition. Vols. I. and II. 8y0, 328, 


é 


The SAXONS in ENGLAND. By 


JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE, M.A., F.C.P.8. 2 vols. 8vo, 288. 


3. 
Mrs. JAMESON’S SACRED and 
LEGENDARY ART. With Woodcuts, and Sixteen Etchings by the 
Author, 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 42s. 


The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA. 


By ROBERT EYRES LANDOR, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


5. 
CHARLES VERNON: a Trans- 


atlantic Tale. By Lieut.-Col. H. SENIOR. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


6. 
LANETON PARSONAGE, Part III. 


By the Author, and Editor, of “Amy Herbert.” Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
a. 
Mr. A. RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 


COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY and GREE 
LEXICON. With 2000 Woodcuts from the Antique. Post Svo, = 


8. 
LEVAWNA; or, the Doctrine of 


Eduéation. From the German of JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


9 
The Rev. M. HARRISON on the 
RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT STRUCTURE of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


10. 
The JUDGES of ENGLAND: with 
Sketches of their Lives, e, By EDWARD POSS, F.8.A, Vols. 
M. 


LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and 
LOUIS XIV. and of their MINISTERS. Edited by PAUL 
GRIMBLOT. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. ~ 

Captain DE LA GRAVIERE’S 
- ES of the LAST NAVAL WAR. Translated by the Hon. 
Capt. PLUNKETT, R.N. 2 vols. post 8vo, Plans, 18s. 


13. 


MEMOIRS of WILLIAM COLLINS, 


Le his Son, W. WILKIE COLLINS, 2 vols, post 8vo. Por- 
teat and Vignettes, 21s, na 


A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE, 


im the Words of his Chronicl inati and deeply 
carved and pierced covers. Post hes’ i. 





Mr. DAWSON BORRER’S NARRA- 


TIVE of aCAMPAIGN in ALGERIA: with M. Suchet’s Mission 
to Abd-el-Kader. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


16. 


SOUTHEY’S “DOCTOR, &c.” 
_— — Volume. New Edition. Square crown 8vo, Por- 


SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 


NETS. Set in headers of coloured Ornaments ont Vignettes. Square 
feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 17s. 


18, 


HOME AMONG STRANGERS: a 


Tale. By MARIA HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 9s 


19. 
BANFIELD and WELD’S STATIS- 
TICAL COMPANION. Compiled from Official and other authentic 
Sources. Feap. Svo, 5s. 20. 


Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of 


MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. New Edition. Vol. I. 
8vo, Woodcuts, 25s. 











LONDON; LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 


MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW ROMANCE. 
Now ready, in 8 vols. post Svo, 


The Lancashire Witches. 


A ROMANCE OF PENDLE FOREST. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


“A work which in its vivid colouring fully equals the brilliant 
‘Crichton, while, in point of interest, it is ae inferior to the 
engrossing narrative of Dick Turpin, and which is in many respects 
superior to avy of its author’s former productions.” —Sun. 

“Mr, Ainsworth’s new work contains much local and antiquarian 
knowledge, a good deal of invention and variety, and displays great 
power in writing.”—Spectator. 

“Silent for some time, Mr. Ainsworth has again appeared in<the 
realms of fiction, giving satisfactory pret in the freshness and vigour 
of the present work, that nothing of his former skill is abated. We 
find, on the contrary, in ‘The Lancashire Witches’ the same stirring 
interest, the sa rful d ter, and the same 
glowing beauty of f description with | which we have been charmed in 

’ contains nothing more startling, 
‘Crichton’ nothing more picturesque, ‘Jack Sheppard’ nothing more 
dramatic, than this romance of Pendle Forest.”—Bentley’s Miscellany. 








Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


1 
THE NEW NOVEL, 


Lucille Belmont. 
Three Vols. 

“This novel abounds in graphic descriptions of high and official 
society, and in life-like portraits of eminent personages in the world 
of fas ion, politics, and literary eminence. e feel certain that the 
author is a man of extensive political and diplomatic knowledge and 
exalted atation.”—Morning Post. 


". 
SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 


The Old Judge; 


OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 
Two Vols,, 21s. bound. 
1. 
Anecdotes of the Aristocracy. 


By J. BERNARD BURKE, Ese., 
Author of “The Peerage,” “ The Landed Gentry,” &c. 
Two Vols, post 8vo, 


Iv. 
The Midnight Sun. 

Br FREDRIKA BREMER. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE UNPUBLISHED SWEDISH ORIGINAL, 
By MARY HOWITT. 

One Volume, 10s, 6d. bound, 


ve 
MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 


The Diamond and the Pearl. 


Three Vols. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY:— 
VI. 


Mordaunt Hall; 
OR, A SEPTEMBER NIGHT. 
A Novel. 


By the Author of “Emilia Wyndham,” “ Angela,” &c. 
Three Vols. 


Vil. 


Owen Tudor. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By the Author of “ Whitefriars,” “Cesar Borgia,” &c. 
Three Vols. 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 











LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM JERDAN, of No. 300, Strand 
(at the Office of T. C. Savin, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Gardea! 
and Published by him at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE 
No. 300, Strand, tn the county of Middlesex.—Saturday, January § 
1849. 
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